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Literature. 


(For the “ Albion.” 


Lie thou there, black pack of care, 
I have carried full months nine! 


While the summer’s glory’s mine. 


Far from me the miser’s lot— 
Beadle of a golden shrine— 
Whilst, by nature’s toil begot 
All the summer’s wealth is 


Surly winter’s vanished towers 
Let the Cedar mourn, and Pine! 
In the masquerade of flowers, 
Be the summer’s glory mine ! 


a a? 


- eS 


Ninety times the sun shall rise 
rom his couch of azure brine, 
ing later in the skies, 
Whilst the summer’s wealth is mine. 


a » 


e-- 


By the stream, as when a child 
from the snake-like vine, 


While the summer's 


Sunbeams jewelling the showers, 
e knotted clouds untwine 
Over thirsty fields and bowers, 

Are the summer’s gems, and mine. 


ling through its 
kirted by the j er 
Drink and sing and dance and kiss, 

While the summer’s glory’s thine ! 


From the summer's sparkling mine! 


THE ROYAL MARRIAGE ACT. 


between an En rincess 
and the nephew of the Grand Duke of Hee Deteeeat! 
Doubtless there is all reason why their union should be a 
happy one, true though it be that the married happiness of 

rincesses must come in spite—not be- 
Act: an act against which it is 
rotest, as a shackle on roy- 
all—princes and people—very well afford to 


Little more than a century has passed since Geo 
a came to the 1 ae woe! graced by his Season, 
whose territories have been uired by the en . 
land; not * acre of oem oo we oy Game 
connexions. It was the boast of the young king, o acces- 
sion, that he was the first of his home who had ong 
and bred a Briton.” 
Saxe Gotha who had been trained 
in one Prussian head, that a German 
master of his people, he inherited his d tion to take more 
than a fair share of power. 
in those days, = ~ it distin 
constitutional rights of the le, the most necessary 

inst all undue stretching the king’s cb ome bg 

ector of Hanover, King George was a member of that con- 
federation of princes forming the Germanic empire. The 
supremacy in this empire was not 
scent ; it was elective; and its 
the diadem of the Caesars, as successor to the Emperors of An- 
cien . It was one of the 
to Ay te omy _ when a p 
a lady of inferior rank, she was denied her husband’ 
her children also were denied the doit ake 





Long sunshine to the m: 


English princes and 
cause of—the Royal 
quite time that some 


ve from our German 


his mother, a princess of 
the belief, dominant still 
mtate is the divine 


TFeulonte ancestors; and is was ovtuntiand te’ by the Geraee 
nic ancestors; and it was to by the 
sree, ame terran of eons Yl 
e election of the emperor, and a nal 
to the same high office. 
the first Duke of Brunswick and Lunenberg 
graded than adorned by his newly-acquired title of Elector 
of Hanover, since it imposed the obligation of feudal service 
on his free and patrimonial estates. From 
the laws of nature, resulting from the exercise of that preroga- 
tive of patent-granting, arose what was called the Mo ic 
—e-- - phen g wpe ed fog) ye to his 
¢ a woman of inferior rank ving her hand in- 
siead of hie right : in sign that eke oii nd 
should not rise to her husband’s station, and that 
timate 


name. As the date fixed for this union, if.there were any 
foundation for the , was prior to the Royal Marriage Act, 
the issue, if any, would have legitimate. This impudent 
attempt to imitate the Perkin Warbeck imposition, was sought 
to be sustained b ts apparently bearing the signa- 
tures of eminent public characters, then dead. The entire de- 
ception and the fabrication of the a were triumphant] 
exposed on the 18th of June, 1823, by the late Sir Robert Peel, 
in parliament. The pretender turned out to be the daughter 
of a house-painter in Warwick, and to have been baptised in 
the parish church of that borough on the 15th of April, 1772, 
as the daughter of Robert and Mary Anne Wilmot. This wo- 
man also put forward pretensions to be a Polish princess, 
alleging that her mother had been the legitimate daughter of 
Stanislaus, who had been placed by Charles the Twelfth on 
the throne of Poland, and consequently sister of Marie Les- 
kinski, the queen of Louis the Fifteenth of France. There 
was of course as little — in this claim as in the other. 
The Duke of Cumberland’s chief reputation was earned as de- 
fendant in 1770 in an action for the seduction of the young 
wife of Richard Lord Grosvener, in which the damages were 
assessed at ten thousand pounds. The infidelities of the lord 
were held —— the offence of the lady, and we are assured 
by Horace Walpole, that so far from the result being deemed 
a dishonour by either, it seemed uncertain which was the more 
proud of the distinction—the husband or the wife. The heart- 
less abandonment of this victim for the wife of a rich cit 
merchant, — followed. She also was in turn deserted, 
and the indignation of the king was aroused by public an- 
nouncement of this brother’s marriage on the 2nd of October, 
1771: a step which was said to be the only virtuous act of his 
life. It waa first announced in the Public Advertiser by a note 
from Junius, under the heading—* Intelligence extraordinary, 
though true.” “This match, we are informed, was negotiated 
by a certain duke and his cream-coloured parasite by way of 
reward to Colonel Luttrell. It is now, happily for this coun- 
try, within the limits of possibility that a Luttrell may be king 
of Great Britain.” The lady thus elevated to the title of Her 
Royal Highness was the daughter of Simon Luttrell, and the 
widow of Colonel Christopher Horton, of Catton Hall, Derby- 
shire. Her father had been created, in 1768, Baron Irnham, 
in the peerage of Ireland, and was, after the alliance of his fa- 
mily with royalty, raised to the dignity of Earl Carhampton. 
Horace Walpole thus describes the royal bride: “The new 
princess of the blood is a young widow of twenty-four, ex- 
tremely pretty, not handsome, very well made, with the most 
amorous eyes in the world, and eyelashes a yard long—coquette 
beyond measure, artful as Cleopatra, and completely mistress 
of all her passions and projects. Indeed, eyelashes three-quar- 
ters of a yard shorter would have served to conquer such a 
head as she has turned. I need not hint to you how unfortu- 
nate an event this is at the present moment, and how terribly 
it clashes with the situation of another person whom I most 
heartily pity, and whom I did all I could to preserve from fall- 
ing into so cruel a position.” 

The family to which this new duchess belon was in the 
worst repute. We have the authority of Sir Robert Heron, 
Baronet, in his published Notes, that “Lady Elizabeth Lut- 
trell resided with her sister, the Duchess of Cumberland, played 
high, and cheated much. She was commonly called the 
Princess Elizabeth. On the death of her sister, in 1809, she 
was thrown into jail; there she gave a hairdresser fifty ds 
to marry her; her debts then fren fe she was di 
She went abroad, where she descended still lower and lower, 

until being convicted of picking pockets at Augsburg, she was 
remarkable that widows Sore been in general preferred by | condemned to clean the streets, chained to a wheelbarrow. 
pateses of the hanes of Branewiah. Danes ogee ice In that miserable state she terminated her existence by 
of York, the eldest brother, died in 1767 at Monaco, then in poison. 
Italy but now in France. It was believed by many that he| The king, then, had from his brothers strong provocation to 
had formed an attachment for, and was bound either by a se- | the personal feeling with which he —— the passing of the 
cret marriage or a solemn pledge to, the Lady Mary Coke, one | Royal Marriage Act. But during the ninety years Ft 
of the Campbell sisters, a daughter and co-heiress of John, | indeed, have been the changes for the better in the tone of Eng- 
the celebrated Duke of Argyll. The fair widow of Edward |lish society. In no class has the improvement been more 
Viscount Coke, eldest son of the then Earl of Leicester, con-| marked than in the very highest, which perpetuation of this 
sidered herself married to the eldest of the royal dukes, sub-| measure tends peculiarly to degrade. 
scribed her name in the regal style, and on his death wore} The king’s anger did not deter the Duke of Gloucester from 
widow's weeds. avowing as his consort the Countess Dowager of Waldegrave, 

The marriage of the king’s second brother, William Henry| whom he had previously espoused. That avowal was first 
Duke of Gloucester, with Countess Dowager ot Walde- | made in a letter from the lady to her father, a letter worthy of 
grave, had been secretly solemnised in 1766, and although sus- | 40 English wife : re 
pected or perhaps known, had not been publicly avowed. In St. Leonards, May 19th, 1772. 
the position of the royal duke and his duchess there were some | _“ My dear and ever Honoured Sir,— You cannot easily ima- 
remarkable features. The titlé of Waldegrave was a creation 
of James the Second in the person of Sir Henry elgg gow 
Baronet, who, in 1686, became Baron helper ores e had 
married Henrietta Fitz-James, a daughter of the king 7 Ara- 
bella Churchill, sister of the t Duke of Marlborough, and 
Henrietta was sister to the celebrated James Fitz-James Duke 
of Berwick. The young Lord Waldegrave, having embraced 
the religion of the exiled king, followed his fortunes to France, 
where he died in 1689,leaving his widow with an only son, 
James, who succeeded to his father’s title. He attached him- 
self to the rising fortunes of the house of Churchill, and aban- 
doned the faith of the fallen Stuarts. Reproached in after- 
life for this abandonment by his uncle the Duke of Berwick— 
“Was it not from worldly motives that you conformed? 
Come, confess it?’ The young lord replied, “ It was to avoid 
confession, qos , that I became a Protestant!” He was 
created Earl of Waldegrave in 1729, and it was his son James, 
the second earl, great-grandson of James the Second, who be- 
came, by the and rev brought about by time, 
the ogee e of the Third during his minority as 
Prince of Wales, and, before that sovereign’s accession to the 
throne, prime minister of England. When rather advanced 
in life, he married,in 1759, Walpole, the illegitimate 
daughter of Sir Edward he oe) Baronet, second son of the 
great minister Sir Robert. Walpole was many years 
younger than her husband, and Horace Walpole, who invari- 
a> hy for his niece the affection of a father, thus de- 
oo th, olla % ‘imagine ~ po Be ae 

, teeth, are ‘ect. ou may Ow 

she is, when her obi fault, if one must one, is, that her 
face is rather too round, and she has a great deal of wit and 
vivacity, with emey modesty.” The earl died in 1763, leav- 
ing three daughters by his widow ; and alth she dedica- 
ted to his memory a laudatory epitaph, in w she sub- 
scribed herself as “ the once happy wife, and now the remem- 
brancer of his virtues,” the title of Duchess of Gloucester very 
naturally weaned her from her sorrows. 

The third brother of the king, Henry Frederick Duke of 
Cumberland, was only remarkable for the profligacy of his 
career, and the libestinism of his amours, without any of those 
ge oy which in some eyes render libertinism attractive. 

1820 the British public were startled by an announcement 




















































































Tt was one of the feudal wrongs which drove the Norman 
barons to revolt in the days of John, that the heir was forced 
to marry according to the choice of his lord. That restriction 
was modified by the great charter which the barons wrun 
from the dejected tyrant at Runnymede. A system of bond- 
age originally pea derived from the Hebrews, was never- 
theless, by a forced construction of that title to our liberties, 
retained in the controul exercised by the great lords over the 
villeins on their domains. It continued to be one of the dis- 
tinctive badges of serfdom in the few despotic countries where 
serfdom prevailed. It is still a badge of slavery in the South- 
ern American States, that the owner is entitled to exercise 
over his slave’s marriage the same controul that he has over 
the pairing of the inferior animals on his estates. 
In the reign of Charles the Second, hereditary feuds were 
extinguished in England, and the last remnant ceased on the 
abolition of the Court of Wards. One of the earliest acts of 
our first Hanoverian sovereign, George the First, was to re- 
vive, in 1717, the claim of wardship over his grandchildren, to 
the exclusion of their father. Adopting that example, George 
the Third introduced into the laws of ‘England a controul to 
which he was himself subject only as an electoral prince within 
his Hanoverian states; this being, in fact, the only change in 
its law that England has ever derived from Germany. It isa 
controul which, disregarding natural attachments and remote 
degrees of relationship, seeks to prohibit the marriages of all 
~ | descendants of royal blood without the previous express as- 
sent of the sovereign, and, in the event of the solemnisation of 
such contract, empowers human prejudice and human passion 
to annul a rite, sanctified _ 4 divine authority, and brand with 
degradation the unborn. The admonition of ages was disre- 
garded, that families with progenitors of aristocratic exclu- 
siveness, “the tenth transmitters of a foolish face,’ first 
dwindling into sterility, have died out from exhaustion, and 
that the periodical infusion of new blood into alliances is an 
essential element in the vigorous perpetuation of the human 





race. 

The project of the Royal Marriage Act was first announced 
y m from the throne to parliament on the 20th of 

ebruary, 1772, demanding some new provision more effec- 
tually to guard the descendants of George the Second, other 
than the issue of princesses who have married or may hereafter 
marry into foreign families, from marrying without the approba- 
tion of the crown. In a private letter of the 26th of that month 
to Lord North, then prime minister, the king—whose chief 
characteristic was unbending obstinacy—gave the following 
very distinct monitory intimation of h porrere: “T expect 
every nerve to be strained to carry the bill. It is not a ques- 
tion of administration, but personal to hy 4 ; and therefore I 
have a right to expect a hearty support from every one in m 
service, and I shall r ber defaulters.” He resolved to fol- 
low up this declaration ; for, in a subsequent letter of the 14th 
of March to the same minister, he thus expressed himself: “I 
wish a list could be p of those that went away, and of 
those that deserted to the minority on division. That would 
be the rule of my conduct in the drawing-room to-morrow.” 
The rule of conduct thus avowed was rigidly observed in hos- 
tility through life to Mr. Fox, who resisted the ; and 
we are assured by Horace Walpole that “ his implacabilit 
against those who opposed the Marriage Act proves it is h 
own act.” Forced upon an obsequious minister, the measure 
was subsequently wrung out of a servile parliament. 

The arbi instincts of the king had been excited and 
roused into action by the oe omestic relations of his 
royal brothers. Among other peculiarities, it is perhaps 








ne how much every past affliction has been increased to me, 
By not being at liberty to make you quite easy. The duty to 
a husband being superior to that we owe to a father, I hope 
will plead my pardon, and that instead of blaming my past re- 
serve you will consider it commendable. j 

“ When the Duke of Gloucester married me (which was in 
September, 1766), I promised him on no consideration in the 
world to own it, even to you, without his permission, which 
permission I never had till b Sepery when he arrived here in 
much better health and looks than I ever saw him ; yet, as you 
may suppose, much hurt at all that has in his absence ; 
so much so, that I have had great di ity to prevail upon him 
to let things as much as ble remain as they are. To secure- 
my character, without injuring Ais, is the utmost of my wishes ; 
and I dare say you and all my relations will agree with me, 
that I shall be much moore to be called Lady Wald ve, 
and respected as the Duchess of Gloucester, than to fee qs 
self the cause of his leading such a life as his brother does, in 
order for me to be calléd your royal highness. Jam se Na 
for the sort of abuse the newspapers will be full of. Very few 
people will believe that a woman will refuse to be called 
Prt have ad. card pride d not using it i 

- ve is my pride ; and n ing it in some 
measure pays the debt I owe the duke for the honour he has 
done me. 

“ All I wish of my relations is, that they will show the world 
that they are ed with my conduct, yet scem to disguise 
their reasons. 

“If ever I am unfortunate enough to be called Duchess of 
Gloucester, there is an end of almost all the comforts which 
I now enjoy, which, if things go on as they now are, are 


many. 
bs Your most affectionate and dutiful daughter, amome 

Her father, while enclosing a copy of it to Horace Walpole, 
the letter, “as one of the sweetest samples of 
sense, language, and of heart, that I ever saw.” His 
brother avows that, until he read it, he had withheld his ap- 
roval, being too much of a courtier to wound the pride of the 
King. He thus describes his sensations on its perusal: “I 
sent my brother word that I had been ready to kiss his daugh- 
ter’s hand, but that I was now ready to kiss her feet. It 


headed, “Discovery of a Royal Princess.” A pee Ss. the | struck me with astonishment, admiration, and tenderness, and, 
mame Of Olive oF ie Mae alleged to bate takes plese ts scanned with berm, wide wea void of all personal coneldere- 

a private ve com w was void 0} coneidera- 
1 een pe and Olivia Hinson What , What amiable con- 











tion, but her honour. roper spirit 
cern for and grativads to ber basband ; whet scorn of the Duke 


of 
who was said to have heen the daughter of a clergyman of that 
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of Cumberland, of rank, of malice, and (at least implied) of the 
king and his power! What sense in her conduct! have 
always thought that feeling bestows the most sublime elo- 
quence!” On the public announcement of their nuptials, the 
two royal brothers and their consorts were summarily banished 
from the court. : 

The choice of Charlotte Sophia, a ay ed of the house of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, as a consort for rge the Third, did 
not exhibit a very refined sense of female loveliness in those 
to whom the selection had been confided. When the intended 
bride saw the Duchesses of Hamilton and Ancaster, two of the 
most brilliant beauties of the day, who had been sent to accom- 
pany her to England, conscious of the possession of no such 
attractions, and abashed by the contrast, she inquired, “ Are 
all the ladies of England as beautiful as oe ?” Court gossip 
had apprised her that her intended lord already tendered 
his heart to a subject—the most beantiful girl of the day—the 
Lady Sarah Lennox, daughter of a ducal house, in whose 
veins flowed the blood of the Stuarts. The future mother of 
the Napiers would have been a consort worthy of a sovereign. 
Her son, Sir William Napier, the historian of the Peninsular 
wars of Wellington, in his memoirs of his brother Charles, 
the conqueror of Scinde, states that, “ When scarcely eighteen 
years of age, George the Third offered her his hand.. She re- 
fused ; he ted, and was finally accepted, partly because 
of his apparently sincere passion, ond from the influence of 
her brother-in-law, the first Lord Holland. But the politicians 
worked on royal pride, hurt by the first refusal, and the mo- 
narch fell back.” Although the German precedent of a mor- 

ty ge not have satisfied the purer delicacy 
of the lish lady, still, probably with a view to tranquillise 
the ap ensions of the queen, Lady Sarah Lennox appeared 
as the first of the royal bridesmaids at the wedding. The 
rank of those of her own family who attended the bride would 
seem not to have entitled the queen to assume any very lofty 
airs; her brother, Charles Louis Frederick, who was present, 
being but a colonel in a regiment of Hanoverian foot-guards. 
Educated in the udiced traditions of a German house, her 
majesty cuneteatly of purer blood than her lord, and 
often reproached him with the stain in his lineage by the 
union, & hundred years before, with the noble French family 
of D’Olbleuse. At a dinner given by her at Frogmore, there 
were present with her children some foreign members of the 
house of Brunswick. One ot the guests having remarked that 
every person at the table was descended from the Electress 
Sophia the Queen started, and haughtily pointing to her 
heart, exclaimed, “Il n'y a pas de D’Olbieuse ici!” Married 
herself, and surrounded by every earthly enjoyment, his Ger- 
man spouse was earnest and ing in | ing the king to 
enforce the most rigid restrictions on the natural rights and 
connubial happiness of future generations.—T7o be concluded 
next week. 


a short time I recovered sufficient self-possession to look cau- 
tiously around, and saw a dark object moving. I waited until 
it came into the full light of the moon, when I saw what at 
first I took for a quadruped. But it wa§ a bird: a bird with 
neither wings nor feathers, but a sort of fur. It occurred to 
How long this state might have continued I cannot tell, but} me that this must be the “kiwi” I had heard much of from 
it was most mercifully diverted in the following way. I had | the natives, called by the whites the ware Apart from its 
penetrated deeper into the forest one day than I had ever | skin, which I wished to obtain, it was, as I knew, exceedingly 
ventured before, where I came to a rather abrupt gully ; here | good eating. I looked round for a stick or & stone, and at 
I stumbled over a tree root, and rolled down a descent. When | length got hold of a stick without alarming the bird. T started 
I recovered myself I got on my feet and looked round. I had | forward, and made an unsuccessful blow at it. It ran very 
rolled into the midst of some tall plants, with a broadish léaf, | quickly ; I managed, however, to overtake it, when the brute 
long, entire, and smooth, that felt sticky or glutinous when | threw itself on its back and struck at me with its legs, ripped 
touched, and with a dusky-coloured flower. It was tobacco. | up my trousers with a sharp hind claw, and tore the skin of 
A coarse, bitter kind, but still it was tobacco. ly I| my leg most grievously. I was so taken aback that the bird 
gathered all I could find, and then retraced my steps. Assoon | escaped. I had one satisfaction, however; I had ascertained 
as I arrived athome, I hung up my tobacco-leaves on a long | the cause of the mysterious whistling, and thus set all fears on 
string of fiax inside my hut. I then set my wits to work to|that score at rest. In a oe or two I found apteryx eggs, 
invent a pipe, in which I at last rudely succeeded. How great | which made a welcome addition to my larder: 

a comfort it was, no words of mine could adequately tell. 


Ix. 

One thing that more than any other impressed my mind with 
the utter solitude of the island on which I was cast, was the 
absence of animal life and the silence. I had seen, during se- 
veral week’s residence, little or no traces of life beyond the so- 
litary instance of the wild cat, which had probably been thrown 
overboard or had swum ashore from some passing ship. The 
only other living things I had yet seen, except birds, were 
lizards. Wild pigeons abounded. I made about twenty snares 
to catch some. For several days I did not succeed, and I had 
almost despaired, when one day, to my great delight, a couple 
were caught. How eager! cooked them, and the enjoy- 
ment I had in eating them I need not describe. I afterwards 
took several more, securing altogether during the time I was 
on the island, fourteen birds. 

1 now went up on the rocks, where I had cleared a place to 
lie and bask in the sun, and whence I could overlook the sea. 
Several weeks had elapsed since I saw the vessel. 

About this time I found in the forest, near my tobacco plot, 
= clay, a quantity of which I carried home, and oc- 
cupied my evenings in trying to convert into some vessel to 
hold water. {[ made several ungainly looking things, and spoilt 
all but twoin trying to bake them. The occupation, however, 
served to divert my attention, and keep me from brooding too 
much over my misery. 

In the hope of finding honey, I had several bee hunts.” How 
bees came on this desolate island puzzled me; but there they 
were ; they could hardly be indigenous. I traced an immense 
swarm toa tree, which I had the cruelty to burn down; that 
being the only expedient by which I could obtain the hone’ 
hived high up in the trunk. I was rewarded tor this toil 











































Ot the next two or three days I have a very confused recol- 
lection. I remember wandering about all day, —_— rest 
and finding none, careless, heedless, hopeless. It was during 
this time, I doubt not, that I lost my reckoning ; for somehow 
or other I found that I had lost three days. 


x. 

Four long weary months and two weeks had passed. Three 
or four times in the day I as went up the rocks trying 
to sight a sail. A long time now elapsed since I saw the 
last, and my hopes of ever seeing another became every da: 
fainter and fainter. At length, one fine warm sunny day as 
was lying on the rock, looking every now and then seaward, 
I descried a small s far out to sea. At. first I thought my 
eyes deceived me; I rubbed them, and looked in, and saw 
it still more distinctly. I took a short walk in the forest, and, 
coming back, found the object ope larger and plainer. | 
could now discern glistening in the light of the sun, the white - 
sails of a vessel. How my heart beat! Would she come near 
enough for me to signalise her? I made ready a fire, and, this 
time, gathered several green branches to make a smoke with. 
Nearer and nearer she came, until at length I made her out to 
be a large schooner bound to the southward, I supposed to 
Auckland. When she arrived (as near as I could guess) about 
four miles from the island, I lighted my fire, and heaped on it 
a mass of green wood and damp moss, and watched the smoke 
ascend in a large dense cloud. I looked eagerly towards the 
schooner. She came nearer and nearer. My heart palpitated. 
I could distinctly hear and almost count its loud and anxious 
throbs. “They see the smoke, they see it!” 1 cried in ecstasy, 
as she suddenly hauled up to the wind, and I heard her sails 
flap sharply against her masts. In my excitement I screamed 
until my throat was sore, with the vain hope that the people 
on board would hear my cries. Do ey | really see the smoke? 
Will they lower a boat for me? The few minutes of suspense 
during which she lay aback, seemed hours. Hours? Years. 
“I know they see the smoke, I know it!” I cried; “ how cruel 
not to hasten! Why do they not lower a boat and pull off?” 





: “ They are going!” I shrieked, in my agony, as I saw the ves- 
_ +. (which was great, first and last) b a ay of honey 1 | sey’s fread flow y turn, and the sails again belly out to the 
ann had ever yet seen taken, even in New and, from atree. A| wind. “They are going! Oh, my God, they are going! A: d 

A NEW ROBINSON CRUSOE. rt of the mass of honey was two or three seasons old, bein: in y s' 2 OF ee, oe 
pa y ’ © | leaving me here! ave mercy, have mercy, and do not utterly 
Concluded. of deep yellow colour, and the wax brown; the rest was ot a forsake me!” I cast myself with my face to the ground, my 
on — straw colour, in snow-white virgin combs, Of the latter eyes hot, dry, and tearless. 1 dared not look again. I felt as 

i 


ate eagerly, and then collecting the rest, — it in my 
clay vessels, leaving the oldest a prey to the lizards and ants. 
I found this honey a delicious addition to my fish. I found 
afterwards two more bee trees, the contents of which I obtained 
and enjoyed. 


I am | here give a diary of my daily proceedings on the is- 
land. I generally woke early, and, after saying my prayers, 
betook myself to the spring of water and a ey fresh 
bath. My next task was to go to the rocks, and either obtain 


I was going mad. At length I got up, and took one last de- 
eames ook at the receding ship now again diminished to a 
small sj 

Silent and tearless, 1 sat for hours looking down into the 


quiet deep blue waters. Here and there, corals of all stran 
poy y a oysters or ye breakfast. I next went up into x. hues 4 many forms branching out in different Gestion, 
rest for a supply of firewood, looking well about me for! ] had frequently noticed what I took to be the footsteps of| with bright-coloured strange shaped fish gliding in and out 
any ene might prove useful. I found growing] some kind of animal on the pathway leading up the rocks into | among the grotesque stony foliage, and snow-white shells 

—_ bs, a ; orange-coloured » producing &| the forest. I had not, however, seen anything of any animal. | gleaming in the bright clear water amongst the dark 

wei : pepper. > this, I flavoured my fish. I I knew pigs and goats to be the only animals found in New | weed, which swayed idly backwards and forwards with the 
t in the a of the rocks, deposited there by eva-| Zealand in a wild state, and they are not indigenous: having | plashings of the tide. ‘All down there looked so serene and 
_ » Aes oy Lye I oe Fs —_ been meraeen, © beers, by Captain Cook. One day, as f pones that the thought crept into my mind, “ Would it not 
for wich T Then i now bad hah, and either the wild palm was returning with a of firewood, I heard below, to my better to roll off this rock, and seck that resting-place? 


> would be but one plunge, a very brief pang, and then to 
eep ” 


As I sat brooding over those wicked thoughts, the words, 
“Call upon me in the day of trouble: J will deliver thee, and 
thou shalt glorify me,” came suddenly into my mind. I rushed 
down to my hut, fell on my knees, and prayed God to pity me 
and give me patience and submission. 

xu 


Four more weary weeks passed without any incident worth 
i ethodicall i 


or wild cabbage, which I found growing at the foot of the 
rocks. I a change occasionally in my diet by the mode 
of cooking it; one day broiling it, and another day cooking 
itina ve kapura or hougi, with hot stones in a hole. The 
afternoon I generally spent in a walk in the forest, into which, 
however, I not penetrate very far, for fear of losing my 
road. In the evening I went down to the pond and caught 
a few eels, ready for bait the following morning. As soon as 
it was dark I retired into my hut, and, throwing a few sticks 
on the fire to make a light, employed myself in making hooks, 
or lines, or any other thing I could think of making and was 
able to make. I had dug a hole in the centre of my floor, in 
which I deposited every night sufficient fuel to last until morn- 

. My last employment was - Le. after which, roll- 
ing myself uP in my blanket, I to sleep. Thus, in dull 
monotony, the time passed slowly away. h day's dawn 
found me with hope diminished, and in its place a cold feeling 
of despair gradually settling over me. Oft times I seemed to 
be moving about, a. 

I had been seven weeks and two days on the island, accord- 
ing to my ——— pea reckoning consisted in merely 
repeating to myself occasionally, during each day, its name 
and the of the month—when, as I was coming trom the 
forest with a load of firwood, I looked towards the sea, and 
was startled by the sight of a vessel, passing at about eight 
miles’ distance. At first I scarce knew what to do. I threw 
down the wood and rushed over the rocks to my hut, for my 
blankets, to hang up in a tree for signal. I carried the blank- 
ets up the rocks, and climbed half way up a tree, when the 


great ——~. some animals bleating. Laying down my load 
quietly, 1 looked on the ground below, and, to my great de- 
light, saw a herd of wild goats licking the salt on the rocks. 
ow was I to come at them? How could I catch one of 
them? I remembered that Robinson Crusoe became swift 
enough of foot to run them down. I much doubted my ca) 
bility of doing so. As, however, no plan s ted itself to 
me other than stealing quietly — them, and then making a 
sudden rush, I resolved forthwith to try that course. Slowly 
<a I got within Hp pe < oe unnoticed. One 
suddenly observed me and gave a lou leat of warning, and | noting. M I fished and gathered firewood, roamed 
fer all none only hye rocks lng Aw —- foot _— through the forest, and formed futile plans for catching goats. 
follow. Ha out of my reach, they tu round and | In this manner another month passed. I h 0 
stared at me. What could Ido? Nothing, but quietly return | months alone on the island. saber ies om 
for my firewood, and try to devise some mode of catchingthem| I had retired to bed one night as usual, when I was startled 
at some future time. Many were the devices that passed | by hearing something bump on the beach. I jumped up, and 
amas my mind, all equally futile. Lying in the hut some | listened. It cannot be my old boat lifted off the rocks by a 
ater, I heard some animals running over the gravel in| high tide? No, it could not be that; for the boat had been 
front of it. It was mid-day, and I was resting from the heat of | almost all removed for one purpose or other. And, yet I heard 
the sun. I peeped out, and saw six goats separated from their | footsteps; and then a loud gruff voice, saying, “ Kumea, 
companions and browsing on some karaka bushes near my | Kumea!” I knew that voice well, but I almost thought I was 
spring. I crept out as stealthily as cat after mouse ; the plash-| dreaming. I rushed out, and saw by the light of the moon, 
ing of the little stream over the rock, drowned any little noise | which was then near the full, five or six dusky figures trying 
I might have made, and, fortunately, the wind blew from them | to haul up a | boat out of the reach of the b: ers. ith 
to me. I found the distance between me and them one a loud shout of joy I ran forward, but stood amazed and ap- 
lessen, while the space between the pool of water and the steep led at the sudden yell which escaped from the persons, who 
——- rocks gradually narrowed, leaving them less and | left off dragging the and tumbled precipitately into her 
ess room to rush past me. At length they saw me, and |as if their only safety were there. Moreover, I saw to my hor: 
oe = oy! we! yt . nenes oe stood fectly still— oad a large bare brawny arm held Ups with something glitter- 
. LIrushed at them withawhoop. Five passed me; in the moon’s silver light, and I feared i 
thought oan to x”) ig should be too late, and that the batt e last, a she-goat, heavy with iid, got separated from her | “ Kowai koe?” (Who he ¥) Ah a loud wee “Ro 
— ts) w oy more plainly. I accordingly | companions, and in her perplexity leaped upon a large stone | Henare ahau” d am Hi ), 1 exclaimed. “stop,” answered 
ore > oe n for some fire, lighted the pile of| in the water, and there stood bleating most aoe I made | the voice, “ or I throw !” at the same time brandishin 
wee a = _ a, and then began to climb once] one bound after her, threw my arms about her neck, and held | the small tomahawk. I well knew the fatal aim that woul 
oe 1 tree, bee out my blankets. Alas, I had made | her in a close embrace. Now, I thought, I have succeeded in | follow if moved. I stood y still. The figure then 
wd agi SJ wood, ed aga: Nae brightly to emit much | catching the 5 Fe Sf have chosen ; how shall I get | moved towards the boat. “ Monganui,” I cried, in an 
7 t was now too late to place some green branches on|her home? My doubts as to this important question were | agony of fear lest they should go off and leave me. “I 
ae enh an y wl = of sight, never having no- AA __ yo stone on ce had hes ee, was | am He —do not leave me.” “Ka teka koe” (You lie), he 
. co with a green moss, ani it my feet | exclaimed, “kua mate Henare i 
ann not + — such an event would have had on slipping from under me. Phe ty. oahu pl A for | spirit.” “ No, no,” lanswered, Te I Pans yg a 
et my situation, whether it would have awak-| liberty, and down I came with her into the water. | was| and touch me, and see whether I am not flesh and blood.” 
penn . other men to hope, or would have dri- | fo: toloosen my hold. She beat me at swimming, short as |“ No,” he said, “I do not believe you. You are a spirit, and I 
paley wee ~~~ It had the latter tendency on me; and, | the distance was to land; and, with a loud bleat, she rushed | shall go.” He made towards the boat. What agony I suffered 
m : _ SI , T landed on the island, I gave way to| up the rocks after her companions. at that moment! But suddenly he turned, and stood siill 
bittect All py eC and dejected, and cried long and| ‘I was consoled on the same evening by finding an enormous calling to me, “ Ka kite koe tera kowhatu?” (Do you see that 
” y ot at day | cried bitterly. shell which had been washed up by the tide ; this, along with | stone’) pointing to one at my feet. “ Ae ra” (Yes), I answered. 
5 oe startled. I had canght, as usual, several | two or three smaller ones, I carried away, rejoicing in them |“ Take it up, then.” I did so. “Now, do you see that tree?” 
= ke oat Oe on the roof of my hut, to be ready | as vessels to hold water. Many and many a time, however, I | pointing to the very tree I had tied ny boat to when I first 
pone A b ass ng. In the middle of the night I was | sat planning how to secure a goat. For even one goat, as a fanded. and which grew out of the rocks. “I see it.” “ Throw 
a et of oy i scratching scrambling noise upon | companion, would have been a great boon; but it was all to | the stone at it.” I did so, and hit it. “ Ah!” he said. “no ghost 
Out to see what it meg email trepidation that I ventared | no purpose; I never got one. | could do that—only flesh and blood could lift and throw a 
Geet thing Y enw +..! The night was very dark, and the! One bright moonlight night,I fell short of wood. I had) large stone like that.” “ May I come, then, to you?” “ Yes,” 
iuaen ts ten af an tens fiery balls of light glaring at me | that day neglected getting it (why, I forget now), so I had to he said, still, however, hesitating. I went up to him with the 
—7 Pp port a 1 next moment, a black object flew at | turn out and go up into the forest. The moon shone beauti-| usual Maori salute of “ Tena koutou.” : 
loud bin ona dina enly, Ste animal went over me with a fully, and the effects of light and shade among the huge trees} He caught hold of me and grasped my hand so hard that I 
tea et lew — o we darkness. It was a large | an Figantic creepers were so fantastic anid weird-like that I | flinched. “Ah,” he said, “that is real flesh and blood;” and 
it HF albedo ere, know not. I had never seen | coul: not help sitting down on a fallen tree, and, half-fright- | then } me full in the face, he said, “ and you look sowe- 
A _ arwets, although I heard it once | ened, yet utterly entranced, on the wonderful scene. thing like Hesnry onl. Li five months, 
wailing disimally forest, | As I sat, a loud ‘shrill whistle close behind me. After | Monganui 
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As soon as he had fully got it into his mind that I was the 
person I represented myself to be, he asking me innu- 
merable questions. The others had been listening all this time 
in the boat, and on his order came out réluctantly ; we pulled 
the boat up high on the beach, the women (for they were the 
chief's five wives) — all the time side glances of doubt and 
mistrust on me. But I contrived once or twice to knock 
against them rather roughly, as only flesh and blood and bones 
could do, and this seemed to set their minds at rest. Mon- 
ganui, who was the chief who had given me the two boys, 
came up to my hut, while his wives busied themselves in 
making a shelter for the night with the oars of the boat and 
their blankets. Monganui and I remaining at my house after 
supper, we lighted our pipes. I proceeded to narrate my ad- 
ventures of the last few months, in the course of which I was 
frequently interrupted by his savage ejaculations of astonish- 
ment. hen I had done, he said, “ Ah, well, you would make 
a good Maori,” that being the very highest compliment he 
could pay me. I then asked him how he had come, and why? 
He told me he had been fishing at the Black Rocks, and it had 
come on to blow very fresh, as in my own case; so freshly did 
it blow at last, that, despite his having a whale boat and 
crew, they could not pull against it, and so ran before it to 
these islands. 

In the morning, as soon as it was light, we went out. We 
found the women already up,a fire lighted, and some potatoes 
and fish being cooked in an iron pot, or kohua. The women 
at first looked somewhat askance at me, but seeing me take a 
potato out of the pot and deliberately peel and eat it, they 
again seemed considerably relieved. 

Of course Monganui had made his mind up that I would 
leave the island with him as soon as the weather moderated, 
which it seemed about to do. He arran for our leavin 
early the following morning. The morning Be mae clear an 
fine, with the wind in the right direction for sailing back again. 
We were all astir early, and in a bustle of preparation. As 
soon as breakfast was over, the things were all put aboard the 
boat, and everything was ready for the start. Just then my 
heart failed me, despite my long and lonely residence on the 
island. I could not overcome my fears of trusting myself in 
that small boat, deeply laden as she was, and leaking, as I 
knew of old she did, for so long a journey. When it came to 
the point, I drew back, much to Monganuf’s astonishment. 
“| will stay,” I said; “should you land safely, please go to 
Kororaika and tell the white people I am here, and that I 
have been living here five months. Seek the oe there, 
and ask him to send a small vessel for me, and I will remain 
patiently here until he arrives.” “But, Henry,” he an- 
swered eagerly, “there is room. The sea is quiet, and I 
think I can find my. way home again. Do come with us.” 
Again and — he urged me, but to no purpose. They all 
got into the t and prepared to start, when up jum the 
chief again and ran to me, and pressed his nose inst mine, 
and, with tears in his eyes, said once more, “ Now, Henry, now 
for the last time!” “ No, Morganui, I feel i cannot.” I rushed 
away to my hut eae | daring to trust mysélf any longer, 
and there gave way to a flood of tears. After a lapse of about 
a quarter of an hour I rushed up the rock and looked after the 
boat; there it was, a little white speck dancing up and down 
on the swelling waters, snd, as I watched it, my heart changed 
once more, and I shouted and shrieked for them to come 
back. 

xm. 


Alone, alone once more. Oh! that dreadful word “ alone.” 
Perhaps I should never get away from this horrible place ; 
never, never more! Fool! Coward! How I missed the 
sound of human voices. How I listened for human foot- 
steps. How horribly lonely I was. I prayed to God that th 
might land safely and send off some means of rescue. I felt 
could not wait long; that a very short time would elapse be- 
fore I became in very truth mad. I went up the rock 
and strained my aching eyes with gazing across the bright blue 
waves. Night came at last, beautiful, still, cloudless, and 
moonlight, and still I sat and gazed at the sea, listening in unut- 
terable sadness to its moanings. At length, cold, weary, and 
sad, I betook me to bed. 

Unrefreshed, I woke in the morning, and, as soon as break- 
fast was over, took my lonely station once more on the rocks, 
and spent the weary weary day in gazing over the sea. I 
calculated that at least six days must elapse before any vessel 
could come, yet I could not leave my look-out. So passed the 
second day, and so the third, and so the fourth, and so the 
fifth. The sixth day came, and somewhat more hopefully I 
took my station, waited and prayed, aad watched, but the 
daylight faded and night came, and still no sign. So passed 
the seventh day, and so dawned the eighth, and so died the 
eighth, and so passed the ninth, and so came the tenth. On 
the tenth day, I was scarcely conscious. Still, mechanically 
I sat and gazed over the bright water of the cruel mocking 


sea. 

At length, towards mid-day, I fancied I discerned a small 
dark speck. But I had been deceived so often, that-I expected 
it to fade away like all the rest. But no, it did not fade. I 
looked again, and I looked again, and still it was there, and 
surely increasing in size. I rushed off for a few minutes into 
the forest, and when I returned—there it was still; and now 
I saw and knew it was a vessel coming towards the island. 

Nearer, nearer, nearer. It wasasmall schooner. Again I 
lighted my fire and watched the smoke curl upwards in thick 
dense clouds. A gun was fired. I could not the report. 
I could only see the sma!l puff of white smoke fading slowly 


away. 

What passed during the next few hours I very dimly know. 
I have a faint idea that I shouted, and danced, and whooped, 
and laughed, and cried. I rushed oy and in down the 
rocks to my hut, and then again to the rocks. Once I fell and 
rolled down, tearing my clothes and skin, and mang B 2 
hands and knees, and finally finding — in the sea, whence 
with no small difficulty I eme ow a small boat ra- 
pidly approached the beach, pulled by two men. I rushed 

own to meet them. They grounded on the pebbles. One 
figure leaped out, and rushed up to me, throwing his arms 
about my neck, and rubbing his nose against mine, crying all 
the time like a child. I felt my hand grasped by the other, 
and I saw before me my two native boys. 


xIv. 


I hastened to my hut, and, taking my blankets and the things 
Monganui had left with me, I got into the boat, and they 
quickly pulled me alongside the schocner. From two Eng- 
ilen calles in her, I heard my own native tongue the first time 
for nearly six months. ow strangely it sounded in my 


ears! 

As soon as I got on board, took me below and gave me 
some tea. I remained on deck all that night, scarcely able to 
Tealise the events of the past And so I sat and 
watched, and thanked God all the watches of that 
Most blessed night, too excited to too thankful to do any- 


thing but return Him my humble thanks for all His good- 
ness. 
Next day, in the early morning, we neared land; there, 
were the ill-fated rocks; there, loomed up once more that 
dreadful ~~ Brett ; a few hours and we should enfer the bay. 
We rounded the point, and once more I saw the houses on the 
beach. Strangely they seemed to sway to and fro—strangely 
a mist came before my eyes. There was the well-known pier, 
and on it a number of faces, dark and white, all eagerly look- 
ing towards our small vessel as she swept up the bay. Once 
more I got into the boat, and was rowed rapidly towards the 
ier. lreached the steps, and a loud and deafening cheer sa- 
uted my ears. I looked up, I saw a face I well knew, I heard 
a voice I dearly loved. I heard and saw no more. As I tried 
to mount the last step of the pier I fell down on my face, and 
when I came to myself I found myself in bed in my friend’s 
— - a doctor sitting at my side—once more, thank God, 
at home 
ananeiadiiuastenin 


VICTOR HUGO ON WATERLOO. 
Extracts from Mr. C. E. Wilbour's Translation of “ Les Misé- 
rables. 


CHARGE OF THE FRENCH CUIRASSIERS. 


* * Napoleon was one of those geniuses who rule the 
thunder. 

He had found his thunderbolt. 

He ordered Milhaud’s cuirassiers to carry the plateau of 
Mont Saint Jean. 

They were three thousand five hundred. They formed 
a line of half a mile. They were gigantic men on colossal 
horses. There were twenty-six squadrons, and they had be- 
hind them, as a support, the division of Lefebvre Desnouettes, 
the hundred and six gendarmes d’élite, the Chasseurs of the 
Guard, eleven hundred and ninety-seven men, and the Lancers 
of the Guard, eight hundred and eighty lances. They wore 
casques without plumes, and cuirasses of wrought iron, with 
horse pistols in their holsters, and long sabre-swords. In the 
morning, they had been the admiration of the whole army, 
when, at nine o'clock, with trumpets sounding, and all the 
bands playing: Veillons au salut de Tempire, they came in 
heavy column, one of their batteries on their flank, the other 
at their centre, and deployed in two ranks between the Ge- 
nappe road and Frischemont, and took their position of battle 
in this powerful second line, so wisely made up by Napoleon, 
which, having at its extreme left the cuirassiers of Kellermann, 
and at its extreme right the cuirassiers of Milhaud, had, so to 
speak, two wings of iron. 

Aide-de-camp Bernard brought them the Emperor's order. 
Ney drew his sword and placed himself at their head. The 
enormous squadrons — to move. 

Then was seen a fearful sight. 

All this cavalry, with sabres drawn, banners waving, and 
trumpets sounding, formed in column by division, descended 
with an even movement and as one man—with the precision 
ofa bronze battering-ram opening a breach—the hill of La 
Belle-Alliance, sank into that formidable depth where so many 
men had already fallen, disappeared in the smoke, then, | 
from this valley of shadow reappeared on the other side, stil 
compact and serried, mounting at full trot, through a cloud of 
grape emptying itseif — them, the frightful acclivity of mud 
of the plateau of Mont Saint Jean. They rose, serious, me- 
nacing, imperturbable ; in the intervals of the musketry and 
artillery could be heard the sound of this colossal tramp. = 
ing in two divisions, they formed two columns; Wathier’s di- 
vision had the right, Delord’s the left. From a distance they 
would be taken for two immense se: ts of steel stretchin 
themselves towards the crest of the plateau. That ran thro’ 
the battle like a prodigy. 

Nothing like it had been seen since the eins of the grand 
redoubt at La Moscowa by the heavy omni urat was not 
there, but Ney was there. It seemed as if this mass had be- 
come a monster, and had but a single mind. Each squadron 
undulated and swelled like the ring of a polyp. They could 
be seen through the thick smoke, as it was broken here and 
there. It was one pell-mell of casques, cries, sabres; a furi- 
ous bounding of horses among the cannon, and the flourish of 
trumpets, a terrible and disciplined tumult ; over all, the cui- 
rasses, like the scales of a hydra. 

These recitals appear to belong to another Something 
like this vision appeared, doubtless, in the old Orphic epics 
which tell of centaurs, —— hippanthropes, those Titans 
with human faces, and chests like liorses, whose gallop scaled 
Olympus, horrible, invulnerable, sublime; at once gods and 
beas' 


ts. 

An odd numerical coincidence, twenty-six battalions were 
to receive these twenty-six squadrons. Behind the crest of 
the plateau, under cover of the masked battery, the English 
infantry, formed in thirteen squares, two battalions to the 
square, and upon two lines—seven on the first, and six on the 
second—with musket to the shoulder, and eye upon their sights, 
waiting calm, silent, and immovable. They could not see the 
cuirassiers, and the cuirassiers could not see them. They lis- 
tened to the rising of this tide of men. They heard the in- 
creasing sound of three thousand horses, the alternate and 
measured striking of their hoofs at full trot, the rattling of the 
cuirasses, the clicking of the sabres, and a sort of fierce roar of 
the coming host. There was a moment of fearful silence, then, 
suddenly, a long line of raised arms brandishing sabres ap- 
peared above the crest, with casques, trumpets, and standards, 
and three thousand faces with grey moustaches, crying, Vive 
’Empereur! All this cavalry debouched on the plateau, and 
it was like the beginning of an am. 

All at once, tragic to relate, at the left of the English, and 
on our t, the head of the column of cuirassiers reared with 
a frightful clamour. Arrived at the culminating point of the 
crest, unmanageable, full of fury, and bent upon the extermi- 
nation of the sq and « , the cuirassiers saw between 
themselves and the English a ditch, a grave. It was the sunk 
en road of Ohain. 

It was a frightful moment. There was the ravine, unlooked 
for, yawning at the very feet of the horses, two fathoms deep 
between its double slope. The second rank pushed in the 
first, the third pushed in the second ; the horses reared, threw 
themselves over, fell upon their backs, and st led with 
their feet in the air, piling up and overturning their riders; no 

wer to retreat; the whole column was os but a pro- 

ectile. The force acquired to crush the Engli 

rench. The inexorable ravine could not yield until it was 
filled ; riders and horses rolled in together pell-mell, grinding 





each other, making common flesh in this dreadful 
when this grave was full of living men, the rest ed over 
them and passed on. Almost a third of the Dubois’ brigade 


sank into this 
Here the loss of the battle began. 


A local ‘which evidently e 3 that 
tradition, - he eee 














two thousand horses and fifteen men were buried in 





> — bodies thrown into this ravine on the morrow after 
e e. 

_ Napoleon, before ordering this charge of Milhaud’s cuiras- 
siers, had examined the ground, but could not see this hollow 
road, which did not make even a wrinkle on the surface of the 
plateau. Warned, however, and pnt on his by the lit- 
tle white chapel which marks its junction with the Nivelles 
road, he had, probably on the conti of an obstacle, put 
& question to the guide Lacoste. The guide had answered no. 
It may almost be said that from this shake of a peasant’s head 
came the catastrophe of Napoleon. 

* * 
At the same time with the ravine, the artillery was un- 
masked. 


Sixty cannon and the thirteen squares thundered and flashed 
into the cuirassiers. The brave General Delord gave the mili- 
“wy salute to the English battery. 

Il the English flying artillery took position in the squares 
at a gallop. The cuirassiers had not even time to breathe. 
The disaster of the sunken road had decimated, but not dis- 
couraged them. They were men who, diminished in number, 
grew greater in heart. 

Wathier’s column alone had suffered from the disaster; 
Delord’s, which Ney had sent obliquely to the left, as if he had 
a presentiment of the snare, arrived entire. 

he cuirassiers hurled themselves upon the English squares. 

At full gallop, with free rein, their sabres in their teeth, and 
their pistols in their hands, the attack began. 

There are moments in battle when the soul hardens a man 
= to changing the soldier into a statue, and all this flesh 

mes 


granite. The English battalions, desperately assailed, 
did not yield an inch. 


Then it was frightful. 

All sides of the English squares were attacked at once. A 
whirlwind of frenzy enveloped them. This frigid infantry re- 
mained impassible. The first rark, with knee on the ground, 
received the cuirassiers on their bayonets, the second shot 
them down; behind the second veal, the cannoneers loaded 
their guns, the front of the square opened, made way for an 
eruption of grape, and closed again. The cuirassiers answered 
by rushing upon them with crushing force. Their great horses 
reared, trampled upon the ranks, leaped over the bayonets, 
and fell, gigantic, in the midst of these four living walls. The 
balls rat ps in the ranks of the cuirassiers, the cuirassiers 
made breaches in the squares. Files of men disappeared, 
ground down beneath the horses’ feet. Bayonets were buried 
in the bellies of these centaurs. Hence a monstrosity of 
wounds never perhaps seen elsewhere. The squares, con- 
sumed by this furious cavalry, closed up without wavering. 
Inexhaustible in grape, they kept up an explosion in the midst 
of their assailants. It was a monstrous sight. These squares 
were battalions no longer, they were craters; these c’ 
were cavalry no longer, they were a a Each square 
was a volcano attacked by a thunder-cloud; the lava fought 
a the lightning. right, th ou 

e square on the extreme t, the most exposed > 
stag fp the open field, was almost annihilated at the first 
sh It was formed of the 75th regiment of Highlanders. 
The piper in the centre, while the work of extermination 
was going on, profoundly oblivious of all about him, castirg 
down his melancholy eye full of the shadows of foresis 
and lakes, seated upon a drum, his ipe under his arm, 
was Playing his mountain airs. These en died think- 
ing of Lothian, as the Greeks died remem Argos. 
The sabre of a cuirassier, striking down the pibroch and the 
cn eae Sane it the strain to cease by killing the 
player. 

he cuirassiers, relatively few in namber, lessened by the 
catastrophe of the ravine, had to contend with almost the 
whole of the English army, but they multiplied themselves, 
each man became eq ten. Nevertheless, some Hanove- 
rian battalions fell back. Wellington saw it and remembered 
his cavalry. Had Napoleon, at that bay moment, remem- 
bered his infantry, he would have won the battle. "This for- 
getfulness was his great fatal blunder. 
Suddenly the*assailing cuirassiers perceived that they were 
assailed. The English cavalry was upon their back. Before 
them the squares, behind them Somerset; Somerset, with the 
fourteen hundred dragoon guards. Somerset had on his right 
—— his German light-horse, and on his left Trip, 
with the Belgian carbineers. The cuirassiers, attacked front, 
flank, and rear, by infantry and cavalry, were compelled to 
face in all directions. What was that to —— ? They were a 

b! 


. 


"Besides they bed behind thom the eter thenderia g artill 
es, the ind them the ever 4 
All that wm in order to wound such men in the 
back. One of their cuirasses, with a hole in the left shoulder- 

late made by a musket ball, is in the collection of the Water- 
oo Museum. 

With sach Frenchmen only such by nny could cope. 

It was no longer a conflict, it was a ess, a fury, a giddy 
vortex of souls and courage, a hurricane of sword-flashes. In 
an instant the fourteen hundred horse guards were but eight 
hundred; Fuller, their lieutenant-colonel, fell dead. ey 
rushed up with the lancers and chasseurs of Lefebvre- 
Desnouettes. The plateau of Mont Saint Jean was taken, re- 
taken, taken again. The cuirassiers left the cavalry to return 
to the infantry, or more correctly, all this terrible multitude 
wrestled with each other without letting go their hold. The 
squares still held. There were twelve assaults. Ney had four 
horses killed under him. Half of the cuirassiers lay on the 
plateau. This struggle lasted two hours. 


THE IMPERIAL GUARD. 

The rest is known ; the a of a third army, the battle 
thrown out of joint, eighty-six pieces of oy | suddenly 
thundering forth, Pirth the First coming up with Bulow, Zie- 
then’s cavalry led by Blcher in person, the French crowded 
back, Marcugnet swept from the plateau of Ohain, Durutte 
— from Papelotte, Donzelot and Quiot recoiling, Lo- 
bau taken en echarpe, a new battle falling at n t-fall upon 
our dismantled regiments, the whole English line assuming 
the offensive and pushed fofward, the gigantic gap made in 
the French army, the ee oe the Prussian 
lending mutual aid, exterm n, in front, disaster in 
flank, the Guard entering into line amid this terrible crumb- 


ling. 

Posting that they wore ing to their death, they cried out : 
Vive 0 Empereur! There Seen more touching in history 
than this death-agony bursting ft in acclamations. 

The sky had been overcast allday. All at once, at this ve 
moment—it was eight o’clock at night—the clouds in the hori- 


zon broke, @nd through the elms on the Nivelles road, streamed 
sinister 


the red light of the setting sun. The rising sun shone 
upon Austerlitz. 


Each battalion of the Guard, Se th Soak ss ee oe 
manded by a general. Friant, Michel, Roguet, Harlet, et, 
Poret de sclem, oan Gane.” Winn tho Ge cops of tao Gre’ 








the sunken road of Ohain. This undoubtedly comprises all 


nadiers of the Guard with their large eagle plates appeared, 
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mmetrical, drawn up in line, calm, in the smoke of that con- 

ict, the enemy felt respect for France; they thought they saw 
twenty victories entering upon the field of battle, with wings 
extended, and those who were conquerors, thinking themselves 
conquered, recoiled; but Wel m_ cried: “ Up Guards, and 
at them!” The red regiment of English Guards, lying behind 
the hedges, rose up, a shower of grape riddled the tricolored 
fisg fluttering about our eagles, all hurled themselves forward, 
and the final carnage began. The Imperial Guard felt the 
army slipping away around them in the gloom, and the vast 
overthrow of the rout; they heard the sauve qui peut/ which 
had replaced the vive [Empereur/ and, with flight behind 
them, they held on their course, battered more and more and 
dying faster and faster at every step. There were no weak 
souls or cowards there. The privates of that band were as 
heroic as their general. Not a man flinched from the suicide. 

Ney, desperate, great in all the grandeur of accepted death, 
bared himself to every blow in this tempest. He had his 
horse killed under him. Reeking with sweat, fire in his eyes, 
froth Any his lips, his uniform unbuttoned, one of his epau- 
lets half cut away by the sabre stroke of a horse-guard, his 
badge of the grand eagle pierced by a ball, gem covered 
with mud, magnificent, a broken sword in his hand, he said : 
“Come and see how a Marshal of France dies upon the field 
of battle!” But in vain; he did not die. He was haggard 
and exasperated. He flung this question at Drouet D’Erlon, 
“What! are you not going to die?’ He cried out in the 
midst of all this artillery which was mowing down a handful 
of men: “Is there nothing then, forme? Oh! I would that 
all these English balls were buried in my body!” Unhappy 
man! thou wast reserved for French bullets! 


THE LAST SQUARE. 

A few squares of the Guard, immovable in the flow of the 
rout as rocks in running water, held out until night. Night 
epprosching, and death also, they awaited this double shadow, 
and yielded, unfaltering, to its embrace. Each regiment, 
isolated from the others, and having no further communication 
with the army, which was broken in all directions, was dying 
alone. They had taken position, for this last struggle, some 
upon the heights of Rossomme, others in the plain of Mont 
Saint Jean. There, abandoned, conquered, terrible, these 
sombre squares suffered formidable martyrdom. Ulm, Wagram, 
Jena, Friedland, were dying in them. 

At dusk, towards nine o'clock in the evening, at the foot of 
the plateau of Mont Saint Jean, there remained but one. In 
this fatal valley, at the bottom of that slope which had been 
climbed by the Cuirassiers, inundated now by the English 
masses, under the converging fire of the victorious artillery of 
the enemy, under a frightful storm of projectilés, this square 
fought on. It was commanded by an obscure officer whose 
name was Cambronne, At every discharge, the square grew 
less, but returned the fire. It replied to grape by bullets, nar- 
rowing in its four walls continually. Afar off the fugitives, 
stopping for a moment out of breath, heard in the darkness 
this dismal thunder decreasing. 

When this legion was reduced to a handful, when their flag 
‘was reduced to a shred, when their muskets, exhausted of am- 
munition, were reduced to nothing but clubs, when the pile of 
corpses was larger than the group of the living, there spread 
among the conquerors a sort of sacred terror about these sub- 
lime martyrs, and the ~ Py artillery, stopping to take breath, 
was silent. It was a kind of respite. These combatants had 
about them, as it were, a swarm of spectres, the outlines of 
men on horseback, the black profile of the cannons, the white 


sky through the wheels and the gun-carriages ; the colossal | dark 


death's head which heroes always see in the smoke of the bat- 
tle was advancing upon them, and glaring at them. They 
could hear in the gloom of the twilight the loading of the 
pieces, the lighted matches like tigers eyes in the night made 
a circle about their heads; all the linstocks of the English bat- 
teries approached the guns, when, touched by their heroism, 
holding the death-moment suspended over these men, an Eng- 
lish general, Colville, according to some, Maitland, according 
to others, cried. to them: “Brave Frenchmen, surrender ! 
Cambronne answered: “ Merde !” 


VICTOR HUGO'S RHODOMONTADE. 
Out of respect to the French reader, the finest word, per- 
haps, that a Frenchman ever uttered cannot be repeated to 
him. We are prohibited from embalming a sublimity in 


ry. 

At our own risk and peril, we violate that prohibition. 

. Among these giants, then, there was one Titan—Cam- 
ronne. 

To speak that word, and then to die, what could be more 
grand! for to accept death is to die, and it is not the fault of 
this man, if, in the storm of grape, he survived. 

The man who won the battle of Waterloo is not Napoleon 
put to rout; nor Wellington giving way at four. o'clock, des- 
perate at five; not Blacher, who did not fight; the man who 
won the battle of Waterloo was Cambronne. 

To fulminate such a word at the thunderbolt which kills 
you is Mi may 6 

To make this answer to disaster, to say this to destiny, to 
give this base for the future lion, to fling down this reply at 
the reign of the previous night, at the treacherous wall of 
Hougomont, at the sunken road of Ohain, at the delay of 
Grouchy, at the arrival of Blacher, to be ironical in the sepul- 
chre, to act so as to remain upright after one shall have fallen, 
to drown in two syllables the European coalition, to offer to 
kings these privities already known to the Caesars, to make 
the last of words the first, by associating it with the glory of 
France, to close Waterloo insolently by a Mardi Gras, to com- 
plete Leonidas b lais, to sum up this victory in a su- 
preme word which cannot be pronounced, to lose the field, and 
to preserve history, afte? this carnage to have the laugh on his 

side, is immense. 

It is an insult to the thunderbolt. That attains the grandeur 

of Zschylus, 
This word of Cambronne’s gives the effect of a fracture. It 
is the breaking of a heart by scorn; it is an oe of agony 
in explosion. Who conquered? Wellington? No. Without 
Blicher he would have been lost. Blacher? No. If Welling- 
ton had not commenced, Blicher could not have fini : 
This Cambronne, this passer at the last hour, this unknown 
soldier, this infinitesimal of war, feels that there is there a lie 
ina angen gee doubly bitter ; and at the moment when he is 
bursting with rage, he is off this mockery—life? How can 
he restrain himself? They are there, all the kings of Europe, 
the fortunate generals, the thundering Joves, they have a hun- 
dred thousand victorious soldiers, and behind the hundred 
thousand, a million; their £ with matches lighted, are 
agape; they have the Impe al 
feet; Seg have crushed Napoleon, and Cambronne 
only ; there none but this worm of the earth to pro- 
test. He will protest. Then he seeks for a word 


under their 


Before this mean and monstrous victory, before this victory 
without victors, this des te man straitens himself up, he 
suffers its enormity, but he establishes its nothingness ; and he 
does more than spit upon it; and overwhelmed in numbers 
and material strength he finds in the soul an expression— 
ordure. We repeat it, to say that, to do that, to find that, isto 
be the conqueror. . 
The soul of great days entered into this unknown man at 
that moment of death. Cambronne finds the word of Water- 
loo, as Rouget de I'Isle finds the Marseillaise, through a supe- 
rior inspiration. An effluence from the divine afflatus detaches 
itself, and passes over these men, and they tremble, and the 
one sings the supreme song, and the other utters the terrible 
ery. This word of titanic scorn Cambronne throws down not 
merely to Europe, in the name of the Empire, that would be 
but little ; he throws it down to the past, in the name of the 
Revolution. It is heard, and men recognise in Cambronne 
the old soul of the giants. It seems as if it were a speech of 
Danton, or a roar of Kleber. 
THE END. 

To this word of Cambronne, the English voice replied: 
“ Fire !” the batteries flamed, the hill trembled, from all those 
brazen throats went forth a final vomiting of grape, terrific; a 
vast smoke, dusky white in the light of the rising moon, rolled 
out, and when the smoke was dissipated, there was — 
left. That formidable remnant was annihilated; the G 
was dead. The four walls of the living redoubt had fallen, 
hardly could a quivering be distinguished here and there among 
the a oe and thus the French legions, grander than the 
Roman legions, expired at Mont Saint Jean on the ground 
soaked in rain and blood, in the sombre wheat-fields, at the 
spot where now, at four o'clock in the morning, whistling, and 
gail whipping up his horse, Joseph passes, who drives the 

il from Nivelles. 


THE COMMANDERS ; THE BRITISH TROOPS. 


Waterloo moreover is the strangest encounter in history. 
Napoleon and gh + they are not enemies, they are op- 
posites. Never has God, who takes pleasure in antitheses, 
made a more striking contrast and a more extraordinary meet- 
ing. On one side precision, foresight, geometry, prudence, 
retreat assured, reserves economized, obstinate composure, im- 
perturbable method, strategy to profit by the ground, tactics 
to balance battalions, drawn to the line, war directed 
watch in hand, nothing left voluntarily to chance, ancient clas- 
sic courage, absolute correctness; on the other, intuition, in- 
spiration, a military marvel, a superhuman instinct; a nope | 
glance, a mysterious something which gazes like the eagle an 

strikes like the,thunderbolt, prodigious art in disdainful impetu- 
osity, all the mysteries of a deep soul, intimacy with Destiny ; 
river, plain, forest, hill, commanded, and in some sort forced to 


obey, the despot going even so faras to tyrannize over the bat- 
tle-field; faith in a star gana tost c science, ngecaing, 
but disturbing it. Wellington was the Barréme of war, Na- 


poleon was its Michael 
quished by calculation. 


* * 

What is truly admirable in the battle of Waterloo is Eng- 
land, English firmness, English resolution, lish blood ; the 
superb thing which England had there—may it not displease 
her—is herself. It is not her captain, it is her army. 

Wellington, ory 77 ungrateful, declared in a letter to 
Lord Bathurst, that his cy the army that fought on the 
18th of June, 1815, was a “ detestable army.” What does this 
assem of bones, buried beneath the furrows of Wa- 
terloo, think of that? 
England has been too modest in to Wellin 
make Wellington so great is to belittle land. elli 
is but a hero like the rest. These Scotch Grays, these Horse 
Guards, these regiments of Maitland and Mitchell, this infan- 


Angelo, and this time genius was van- 


n. To 


try of Pack and Kempt, this cavalry of Ponsonby and of Somer- 
set, these Highlanders pre he ipe under the storm of 
ttalions of Rylandt, these raw recruits who 


rape, these 

hardly knew how to handle a musket, holding out against the 
veteran bands of Essling and Rivoli—all that is d. 
Wellington was tenacious, that was his merit, and we do not 
undervalue it, but the least of his foot-soldiers or his horsemen 
was quite as tirm as he. The iron soldier is as good as the 
Iron Duke. For our all our glorification goes to the 
English soldier, the English army, the English people. If 
trophy there be, to England the trophy is due. The Waterloo 
column would be more just if, instead of the figure of a man, 
it lifted to the clouds the statue of a nation. 





EDWARD IRVING. 
A Review of his Life by Mrs. Oliphant. 


Two thick volumes about the life of a crack-brained preacher ! 
Such will probably be the first emotion of many into whose 
hands these volumes may fall; but we are sure if they — 
ever so few of their pages they will not be their last. It was 
the lot of Edward Irving, all his life through, that no one un- 
derstood him, none ised what manner of man he was. 
Prophet-like, he had no honour in his own country; of the 
thousand parish churches of Scotland there was not one that 
would open its doors to him; and when at last he found stand- 
ing ground and of utterance in Gl. w, it was under 
the shadow of Chalmers, whose fervent eloquence tended to 
make men unconscious of the rising greatness of his assistant. 
In London matters were much the same. Brilliant as was his 
opening career, he was not understood by his co-religionists, 
who jealously watched and cast him out of their synagogue ; 
and he does not seem to have been understood by the small 
and exclusive sect that gathered round him after his deposi- 
tion, and fondly fancied that they formed the Holy Apostolic 
Church. But now, by a beautiful law of compensation, he has 
found a bi pher who has done more for him than he could 
have done for himself. The man who was so misunderstood 
and misjudged by his own contemporaries has found one who 
has done him ample justice, fully set forth the nobleness of his 
character, and made wn his worth and true manhood to a 
af and wider circle than the preacher’s own influence 

ever have reached ; for we may unhesitatingly state that 
thousands who never heard of Edward Irving, or who have 
ht only faint and imperfect reports of the eccentric motions 

of his later life, will be induced by the charm of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
style to read these volumes to the end, and will thus fully infrom 
themselves of the marvellous the patient endurance 
of sorrow, the splendid humility, and the unshrinking submis- 
sion to what he considered to be God's will, which . 
ised this man, whom the churches of his day cast out from 
them, though one, who knew him weil, him 

as one of God Al ty’s 

Edward I; 


of both their friendship was broken only by 
Irving’s death. His eafly life, his school and coins days, and 
his long pry Aare of hope deferred before he found his 
in Londan, are told as only a woman, and a woman 
endowed with rare gifts of intuition, could tellthem. It seems 
strange to us now, in looking back upon his career, that his 
great powers should not have been earlier appreciated by his 
countrymen. It was the fashion in Scotland to ascribe the 
keeping down of merit to the working of the system of lay pa 
tronage ; and that might be true to some extent, for in the be- 
ginning of the present century the lay patrons of Scotland were 
not so anxious to seek out clergymen that would be accepta- 
ble to the parishioners as they have since become; but even 
patronage will not wholly account for Irving’s neglect. There 
were many parishes even then where the influence of the 
pular voice was supreme; but patron and people alike 
were unaware of the man that was born in the midst of 
them. So while schoolfellows and college companions, with- 
out a tithe of his powers, placidly subsided into those modest 
pig dey the Church of Scotland provides for her preach- 
ers, Irving drudged on as a schoolmaster at one place after an- 
other, rarely pemny though licensed as a preacher, to 
mount the pulpit even of the father of his affianced bride ; and 
though Dr. Chalmers did afterwards invite him to become his 
assistant in the great experiment of leavening the neglected 
poor of one of the poorest places of Glasgow with the purifying 
and elevating influences of the gospel, yet neither Chalmers 
himself nor the wealthy men who surrounded him ever 
thought it worth their while to endeavour to secure for hima 
manse and a of his own. Indeed, the congregation 
where he assisted barely tolerated him, if they did tolerate him, 
for Chalmers’ sake. 
There must surely be some essential distinction between the 
Scotch and the English intellects, for this man so neglected, 
so even despised in Scotland, passed at once into the full blaze 
of popularity in London. Not even Spurgeon in these days of 
monster tabernacles draws more eager audiences than did 
Irving; and his audiences included not the mass of chapel- 
goers only, but men of the highest intellect, statesmen, and 
philosophers. 
But it does not appear that his countrymen ever reversed 
their judgment. Su uently, indeed, when he had achieved 
fame popularity in England, when his name was in every 
man’s mouth, his occasionul visits to Scotland drew forth im- 
mense crowds to listen to him; but curiosity seemed to be the 
prevailing motive. They came to hear what there was in him 
that fastinated so strongly the English mind, but which passed 
harmlessly over th ves. 
The interest of this remarkable life increases and deepens as 
we near the period when Irving departed from the orthodox 
modes of —— and expression, and plunged ever deeper 
into wild and fanciful vagaries. Attempts have been made, 
and that too by men who esteemed and reverenced him, to 
prememea his arenes ‘ = Sa Wee the loss of his 
ex inary pop’ ty (w appears not long to have sur- 
vived the eresion of his new church in Regent Square). Mrs. 
Oliphant will not admit this, because she cannot trace any 
sense of disappointment at the wane of his popularity in any 
of his spoken or written addresses; and because she does find 
pod “sd ot all the doctrines he afterwards developed in such 
ling proportions, in sermons preached when he was in the 
fulness of his fame. Yet she might be aware that the heart 
often carefully covers over the canker that corrodes it; and 
we are disposed to give more weight to the testimony of quick 
but kindly like Mr. Carlyle, than she is disposed to 
allow to it. At all events his declension into these strange 
courses was ra) It began with the teaching of a doctrine 
which it is NE a aa poae a 
ious ; the doctrine the human nature of C: Wus— 


religious 
n | not, indeed, sinful, but capable of sin, and kept from it in the 


same i only much more —- as ordinary Christ- 
ians are kept from sin. Irving held as firmly as his antagonists 
did that Christ was holy and without blemish. He held only 
what they denied, that in certain, to him inconceivable, cir- 
cumstances he might have sinned. Surely this was a point on 
which Coleridge’s noble lines would apply :— 
“And myriads had reached heaven who never knew 
Where lay the difference ’twixt the false and true.” 

Yet for holding this nice and evanescant point of doctrine 
Irving was summoned betore the presbytery which gave him 
leave to preach ; the powers it conferred on him were formal! 
taken away, he was cast outasa heretic. But though this 
was the greater offence in the eyes of the theological world, that 
for which he became most notorious was preaching that the mi- 
raculous gifts which characterised the Church in the early ages 
had not ceased, and might be manifested whenever Chris- 
tian men had faith and piety enough to believethem. Ofcourse 
under such teaching the requisite amount of faith and piety 
was soon found among his followers. Yet it is remarkable, 
and would of itself be decisive of the truth and childlike sim- 
plicity of Irving, that to these miraculous gifts he never him- 
self laid claim. He taught the existence of a gift in which he 
admitted he was not ltimself found worthy toshare. Men and 
women in his co’ ion, immeasurably his inferiors in in- 
tellect, in accomplishment, and in fervent piety, were listened 
to by him with reverence as God's special organs, while they 
were spou forth what reads to us now as no better thanso 
much gib! ; but sorely as he must have been tempted to 
put himself on a level with them, and often as he must have 
wondered that none of the m ous influence which seemed 
falling on all around him lig ted upon him, he never for a 
moment wavered in ; and with sublime hu- 


pillars of society seemed to be 
shaken. Revolutions were overturning authority on the Con- 
peared to be doing the same thing 
at home ; and the first tation of the cholera filled men’s 
minds witha terror. Society was everywhere tremb! 
under vn electrified state of excitement which in the case 0 


phecy and the miraculous gifts of tormer times. restora 
tion of m gifts o in Scotland, not in Irving’s 
con; it was there they acquired their greatest 








seeks 
for asword. He froths at the mouth, and this froth is the word. 


in the body which originated 

with Mr. Irving; to those who recollect the sharp, keen, 

brilliantly: sentences of Mr. Drummond's speeches 
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every sentence Lato 
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worship in Newman-street, and comes at the close of several 
previous manifestations :— 

“Irving then, the sermon being concluded, intimates that 
the church is free throughout, no pew letting being permitted 
—thus forestaling, as in various other respects, the anxious 
endeavours of a most important part of the English Church— 
that it is to be open ten times a week for po worship, be- 
sides four other services, to which only the members of the 
Church are admitted, ‘ with such devout ms as they may 
introduce by tickets, all others being excluded except to the 


porch of the church. This intimation is scarcely completed, F 


when Mr. Drummond's voice again breaks forth :— 


“*Ah, be ye warned! be ye warned! Ye have been warned. 
The Lord hath prepared for you a table, but it is a table 
in the presence of your enemies. Ah, look you well to it! 
The city shall be builded—ah! every jot, every piece of the 
edifice. Be faithful each under his load—each under his load ! 
but see that ye build with one hand, and with a weapon in 
the other. k to it—look to it. Ye have been warned. Ah! 
Sanballat, Sanballat, Sanballat; the Horonite, the Moabite, 
the Ammonite! Ah! confederate, confederate, confederate 
with the Horonite! Ah, look ye to it, look ye to it!’” 

It is, we believe, the general opinion that of the exclusive 
little sect formed in Newman-street te hee the guide and 
the leader. His biography reveals a rent picture. The 
“apostles” and the ———— assumed that superiority 
which might be expected over a man who was not so favoured 
of Heaven as themselves ; and after his deposition in Scotland, 
to which reference has been made, they ag = A forbade him 
to preach in his own pulpit. To all this Irving submitted 
without a murmur, taking his place among the con ion, 
the lowliest and the simplest hearted of the band. At length 
the “gifted ones” relented, whether moved by the subli 


tices to send out, we cannot say, but the result was that Monte 
Cristo remained in ignorance throughout the whole of April, 
and did not know who its King was till the post came in on 
the 3rd of May. Now, the offence c Mr. Wat- 


son Taylor was committed on the 29th of April, on which day, | that 


as he very fairly says, he had no reason to suppose that Victor 
Emn.anuel was his Sovereign, or that to defame him would be 
treason. We certainly think this defence conclusive. “It is 
no longer the fashion,” wrote Mr. Cobden the other day, “to 
annex people without their consent.” We are ‘afraid the 

ederal Americans are refuting this doctrine ; but, at any rate, 
it is undoubtedly not the fashion to annex them by post, and 
Mr. Taylor must be entitled to the benefit of the ignorance in 
which that unusual proceeding left him. However, as the 
Italian Government, although it did allow Mr. and Mrs. Tay- 
lor to be tried and, in their absence, to be sentenced, was never- 
theless at the pains of assuring. them beforehand that any sen- 


of my admiration for Anonyma and her stepping ponies, that 

I now address 
T have said thas t to the of last year the fashion- 
able world chiefly affected the es’ Mile in the Park, and 
the thoroughfare from Apsley-house to K mn was 
comparatively. unfrequented, save by Anonyma. But this 
year, when that road is more ly required to be kept 
for the convenience of visitors to the Exhibition, it is 


daily choked with fashionable carriages—trom 
Chairs are placed along it on 


all on account of Anonyma. 
either side; the best is that England knows, the toadies 
who cling to them, snobs who y them—all sit there, 
watching for Anonyma. About 6 PM a rumour arises that 
Anonyma is coming. 
pitch; a handsome woman drives rapidly by in a carriage 
drawn by thoroughbred of shape and action ; 
the driver is attired in the pork-pie hat the Poole paletot 





tence, whatever it might be, should be instantly remitted and 
all expenses paid, we do not think much grievance can be 
made out of the.residue of this part of the case. 

As to the second part, it beats all questions of modern days 
hollow in the beauty of its complications. Domicile and na- 
tionality in general are mere jokes in comparison. That Mr. 
Watson Taylor’s property was destroyed, and that for such 
damage he deserves redress, is admitted on all sides; but at 
whose hands is the redress to be sought ? Who were they who 
did the mischief? The reader shall decide, if he can. The 
vessel which landed the marauding party on the island had 


been a British vessel; she was purchased by Italians; she | carri 


sailed from Genoa; but she was piratically seized at sea, and 
she hoisted, it is said, British colours. Her crew consisted of 
17 Englishmen, 17 Italians, and 51 persons gathered from the 
other nations of the world. The people who directed her 





spectacle of faith and humility he exhibited or not it is difficult 
tosay. But by this time his work was done; a wasting dis- 
ease settled upon him, for which physicians recommended a 
winter residence in Italy. The voice of God—so the “ pro- 
phets” said—contrariwise called him to preach in the bleak 
and biting climute of his native country. Irving did not hesi- 
tatea moment. He turned his face to the north, making va- 
rious deviations from the direct route on his way, and especi- 
ally enjoying a tour he took through Wales. His illness, how- 
ever, increased upon him, which induced him to hasten to the 
north, believing as he had been told, that he had a great work 
there todo. And so he had—it was todie. His remains were 
buried in the t of Glasgow Cathedral, the noblest of the 
old ecclesiasti uildings in Scotland. A memorial has there 
been erected to his memory. But we do not hesitate to say 
that a memorial more worthy of him and more lasting will be 
found in these volumes, in which Mrs. Oliphant, with such 
tender and loving insight, has delineated the character of a 
man of rare patience, constancy, and courage; a man of ex- 
a'ted nobleness, whose very errors sprang from the manly sim- 
ys of his nature—from his unsuspecting confidence in man, 
and the fulness of his faith in God. 





MONTE CRISTO; NO ROMANCE. 
A whole night of debate, twelve precious columns of our 


space, and we cannot say how much eloquence and animosity, gree 
have just been expended upon a case to which, after such evi- | ¢j,j 


dence of its importance, we shall certainly be pardoned for 
returning. Besides, the narrative has really its features of 
interest, though they are not exactly of the kind which might 
be anticipated from the nature of the introduction 

In the year 1852 Mr. George Greme Watson Taylor, wish- 
ing to get the benefit of Mediterranean air, purchased the fa- 
mous little island of Monte Cristo, off the coast of Tuscany, 
and in the dominions of the Grand Duke of that name. Under 
the auspices and with the ee 8 ye pe of that Sovereign, 
our countryman invested a good deal of money upon his new 
estate, and created, in fact, quite a model residence out of an 
Italian atmosphere and an English purse. But the revolu- 
tionary wave which rolled over the Peninsula three years ago 
reached even the English settler in his islet. Tuscany became 
a province of the kingdom of Italy, and with it passed the ter- 
ritory of Monte Cristo. The military establishment of the 
island, maintained at the expense of the Tuscan Government, 
was not considerable. It consisted of a corporal and four sol- 
diers, who, however, had a “ barrack,” were designated 
by the title of a “garrison.” As the revolution proceeded, 
unfortunate differences displayed themselves in Monte Cristo 
between the troops and the proprietor of the territory. The 
“military” were animated by the spirit of patriotism, whereas 
Mr. Watson Taylor was considered as entertaining a natural 
liking for his old friend and patron, the Grand Duke. These 
Tuscan proclivities b ht him to grief. He and his house. 
hold were complained of as using reactionary language, and 
he himself was so far hurried away by his feelings as to lay 
hands one day on the commander of t 
aforesaid. For these offences he and his wife were tried be- 
fore Sardinian tribunals, and sentenced in 


case, and the first grievance of Mr. Watson Taylor. While 
he was thus barred out of his gure | and home, a certain 
steamer by the island &@ party on it, which 
complete. ly gated the house and ravaged the estate. The mo- 
del viney: were destroyed, the fat stock was driven away, 
and the villa, with all its beautiful grounds, was desolated as 
Utterly as the Summer Palace at or a farm homestead 
in Virginia. That is Mr. Taylor's second gri and the 
second part of the case brought before the House on Friday. 
The question raised on both counts was whether the Italian 
Government was now bound to make amends, and to award 
Mr. Taylor compensation. 
As the omg beg ete ey 
Say that we consider Mr. Watson Ta 8 very stri 
fence to be completely satisfactory. We are afraid that he 
did, perhaps, allow himself to of Victor Emmanuel and 
his proceedings in terms disagreeable to the “troops” on the 
island. As language of a similar character has been y 
fouly need in this country, we can very well how 
Mr. ‘Watson Taylor, under the temptations of his position, 
should have been unable to keep over his tongue ; but 
we must maintain that he is entirely exonerated by the cir- 


cumstances which he pleads. It appears that the con 

of the great revolution did not the department of Monte 
Cristo, or omit to notify to its proprietor, Pe jon, and 
rison, the fact of legiance to another. 
They considered it, however, communicate the little 
incident by a “ mailed,” as 
Americans say, to the islanders with the necessary intelligence. 
But the mail for Monte Cristo was only made up once a-month, 
and, though the revolution was d 





e forces, the corporal | 


their absence to im- | 
prisonment and fine. This constitutes the first part of the 


-|as Anonyma’s, that they should step as high 





mov ts were going to join Garibaldi at Naples, with 
which design they had made themselves masters of the ship. 
These are the facts from which it is to be ascertained who are 
the parties legally ne for the sacking and plunder of 
Mr. Taylor's villa. hat was the nationality or flag of this 
steamer Orveell, so manned and so commanded? Mr. C. Ben- 
tinck and his friends bring the case home to the Sardinian 
Government by a chain of reasoning thus lucidly sketched by 
the Solicitor-General :—“ The argument is, that use these 
men sailed in the Orwell from Genoa, went to Monte Cristo, 
robbed Mr. Watson Taylor, then went to Sicily and tried to 
join Garibaldi, and because General Garibaldi afterwards sub- 
verted the King of Sicily’s throne, and offered the crown to 
the King of Sardinia, the King of Sardinia, by accepting the 
Crown, adopted all the acts of the people on the Or- 
well.” Yet these are the considerations in virtue of which 
many able speakers ur, that the Italian Government was 
liable, and that the Italian Minister had been very much in 
the wrong, and our own Minister at Turin, to say the least 
of it, very remiss, in lerving Mr. Watson Taylor with- 
out compensation for his losses. The Solicitor 
ut a case in illustration, and asked what would have 
appened if a Buttalion of St. Patrick could have been 
so forgetful of itself as to plunder an Italian gentleman’s 
house on its way to Rome the other day? Would the ish 
authorities have been held accountable for the damage? e 
t point, however, taken on behalf of Mr. Taylor was, that 
in the existing state of Italy he could not reasonably have an- 
a fair trial, and that, inasmuch as a suit of “ Taylor 
v. ibaldi” was not likely to be decided for the plaintiff, 
diplomacy ought to have interfered where law was Obviously 
at fault. But that is too much of an assumption. The Italian 
Government justly es that Mr. Taylor was bound to ap- 
peal to the ordinary tribunals of the country, without _precipi- 
tately concluding that justice would bedenied him. Tle omit- 
ted to do this, and now he and his friends hold that he is ag- 
cee because the British Government has not addressed to 
the Italian Government a demand which its own law officers 
have pronounced unjustifiable. 

These are both the parts of the case which has made so 
much noise. The first part end in nothing; if the second 
should end after this elaborate discussion in a favourable con- 
sideration of Mr. Taylor's sufferings by the Italian Govern- 
ment, everybody will be glad, but the peg was rather a weak 
one to support such a mass of political argument, invective, 

and recrimination as was hung on it last Friday evening.— 
Times, June 16. 
sical 
ANONYMA’S CARRIAGE STOPS THE WAY. 

The subjoined letter, addressed to the Editor of the Times, 
is a happy specimen of the art of administering reproof. 

Sir,—Early in the season of 1861 a young lady, whom I 
must call Anonyma, for I have never been able to learn her 
name, made her appearance in Hyde Park. She was a charm- 
ing creature, beautifully dressed, and she drove with ease and 
spirit two of the haadsomest brown ponies eye ever beheld. 

Nobody in society had ever seen her before ; nobody in so- 
ciety knew her name, or to whom she belonged ; but there she 


was, prettier, better dressed, and sitting more lly in her 
carriage than any of the fine ladies who envied her her looks, 
her skill, or her equipage. 


A many young gentlemen seemed to be acquainted 
with her; but t 
spectful bow as she passed by, or to a few ly words slily 
interchanged on the step of her pony-carriage when she drew 
up in some remote corner of the Park. 

Anonyma seemed at first to be rather a shy damsel. She is 
somewhat bolder now. - Last year she avo crowds, and 
affected unfrequented roads, where she could more freely ex- 
hibit her ponies’ marvellous action, and talk to her male ac- 
quaintances with becoming privacy. When ali the fashion- 
able ~— ae sauntering on - a eran and in Loa 
riages along Ladies’ le the of the Serpentine, 
Anonyma used to betake herself to the deserted thoroughfare 
leading from Apsley-house to Kensington. 

But, as the fame of her beauty and her equi spread, this 
privacy became impossible to her. The fashionable world 

iy mi in search of her from the Ladies’ Mile to the 
Srosegpenanes, The highest ladies in the land enlisted 
themselves as her disciples. Driving became the rage. Three. 
four, five, six hundred guineas were freely given for pairs of 
ponies, on the simple condition that they should be as hand- 
some as Anonyma’s, that they should show as much breeding 


as Ano- 


, 


D s. If she wore a pork-pie hat, they wore rk- 
a ple hats; if her paletot was made by Poole, thelr gubtoots were 


Poole ; if she reverted to more feminine attire, = 
to it also. Where she drove, they followed; and 
mart contenn Seat, as yet, Anonyma has fairly distanced her | 


competitors. They can none of them sit, dress, drive, or cessi 


look as well as she poe ee lp (6 Bi RD a aig 

money such ponies as Anonyma contrives to get—for love. 
But the result of all this pretty play causes a great public 

nuisance, and it is on that account, and not at all on account 


reeognition was generally limited to a re- | already small 





duced by Anonyma ; but, ! she causes no effect at all, 
for she is not ae yw she is only the Duchess of A——, 
caeset Sua 7 eager maton, The rowd, die: 
er Oo on. ‘3s man crowd, 
appointed, ——¥ lenans wait. Another pony car- 
rage succes and another—with the same depressing result. 
At their patience is rewarded. Anonyma and her | nn 
appear, and they are satisfied. She threads her way dexter- 
ously, with an unconscious air, through the throng, commented 
mn by hundreds who admi hundreds who envy her. 
She pulls up her ponies to speak to an acquaintance, and her 
age is instantly surrounded by a multitude ; she turns and 
drives back again towards A) -house, and then—away into 
the unknown world, nobody whither. Meantime, 
thousands returning from the Exhibition are intolerably de- 
layed by the crowd collected to gaze on this pretty creature 
and her pretty ponies, and the efforts of Sir Mayne 
— police to keep the thi open are utterly frus- 
trated. 
Could not , Sir, whose business it is to know everything 
and everybody, aad who possibly, therefore, may know Ano- 
nyma herself, prevail on her to drive in some other on of 
the Park as long as the Exhibition lasts? If she will but con- 
sent to do this, the fashionable crowd will certainly follow her, 
and the road to the Exhibition will be set free for the use of 
the public.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, H. 
——_».——_—_— 





THE SCIENCE OF KILLING. 

In the eastern annexe of the International Exhibition a very 
enthusiastic man of Kent shows a number of scythes, reaping- 
hooks, and ploughs, made, as the ion says, “ from 
swords and spears picked up on the field of battle.” The 
sight seems to have delighted the hearts of the members of the 
Peace Society, to the extent of bringing forth a manifesto from 
the secretary, designating the show as a “literal fulfilment of 
a, namely, of Isaiah’s famoys words, “They shall 
beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks: nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
wpe dy hen y - —_ Alas, _— ro- 
phecy and for the secretary of the Peace Society ut a hun- 
dred yards south from the Kentishman’s pretty little show is 
another, by Lancashire men, of such formidable dimensions as 
utterly to destroy its effects. Not one visitor in a thousand 
notices the sword-ploughsbares, but every man, woman, and 
child stops before the gigantic “ Armstrong trophy,” which 
fills a place of honour in the eastern nave, and is surrounded 
from morn to by scrutinizing rs. At the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1851 the manufacture of weapons of war 
was almost unrepresented, and was be eg —y ex- 
cluded,‘owing to the influence exercised,by Messrs. Cobden and 

ight. Things have so tar changed, after eleven years, that 
in the present international show the implements for es 
form a class or exceedingly and varied, an: 
honoured by the presence of such exhibitors as 
her Majesty’s Secretary of Statefor War. Evidently the world’s 
Pp is going away from rather than towards Isaiah. 

e Sana show of we and ont ne “4 
forms so conspicuous a part of the Kensington fair must 
owing, to a great extent, to the political excitement df our 
days, for there is “a that is absolutely new displayed in 
this department. only things which can lay a claim to 
novelty are Krupp’s and Bessemer’s steel guns, and here it is 
not the article itself, but ‘the employment of a new material in 
which the inventive faculty is displayed. As to the famous 
Armstrong ordnance, the trophy of which in the Exhibition is 
the cynosure < all beholders, it is — enlarged bn 4 

roved form of a long-known weapon, principe of w 

is as old as wader, There is in the arsenal of St. Peters- 
burg a breech-loading gun, about five feet long, and nearly 
three inches in diameter, which was rifled, in the oe 1615, in 
nine grooves, very much like the cannon of Sir W. G. - 
strong; and in the Musée d'Artillerie, at Paris, are several 
other pieces of rifled cannon nearly as old. An Elector of 
Brandenburg experimented against his subjects with a gun rifled 
in thirteen grooves, still to be seen at in, in the — 161 ; 
and a few years later the warlike citizens of Nuremberg set to 
fc riffed cannon for themselves in considerable quantity. 
The elliptical bore also was known in Germany in the seven- 
teenth century, at which period the Swiss likewise 

rifled pieces, very useful for killing Austrians. 

Thousands of ingenious trom that time up to the pre- 
sent period, tried to perfect the ordnance, and to get it 
generally adopted ; but failed, ety’ be account of mechani- 
cal difficulties, but chiefly because the thing was too expensive. 
War taxes not having been yet invented, and war budgets be- 
ing enti unknown, the art of men-killing had to be done 
cheap, ps § with as simple instruments as possible. A big bit 
of iron, with a hole in it, manufactured at a trifle of labour 
and expense, - thought —— for all pu ee the 
modern ot spending as much on a single as on 
the a. of an army for a month was never dreamt 
of. As late as 1836, when Captain Montigny, of ane. Eee 
posed to Ozar Nicholas his newly-invented breech-loading 
gun, held to be a model of perfection up to the present time, 
the Russian Government rejected it on account of its expen- 
siveness. Though his Imperial Majesty himself was y 
in favour of the new icing apppentes, official comm: > 
under the presidency of eral Samarakoff, thought it a 
shame to spend large sums on mere metal, when living instru- 
ments of war might be had for next to nothing, and accord- 





ingly declined the Montigny fils came over to this coun- 
try with his father’s scheme in his gee y by was no more 
s , the Whig ministry of time fearing the 


game ternational competi 
com, and actual upshot of the matter is now visible in the 
Armstrong trophy gt the Exhibition, as well as other less ad- . 
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mired trophies known only to British taxpayers. It is a game 
at long bowls which must be played out somehow or other, to 
be won at the end by the party with the greatest patience and 
the deepest purse. i 
* * There is a gun at the Exhibition, made by the Mersey 
Iron and Steel Company, which is no less than twelve feet 
long, eighteen inches wide at the muzzle, and weighing ten 
tons, which has been almost entirely made by machinery, in- 
cluding the rifling of twelve shallow ves. This iron vol- 
cano is to throw loaded shells w more than two 
thousand pounds, which must needs into splinters any 
kind of ship armour yet made. It is satisfactory to know that 
this is really the biggest gun manufactured up to the present 
time, various transatlantic schemes of vastly greater conception 
being still in the state of “notions.” Other exhibitors, how- 
ever, are not far behind the Mersey Company. Herr Krupp, 
of Essen, shows a little gun weighing nine tons, consisting of 
a single mass of cast steel, and by far the largest cannon ever 
made of this new material. The bore, however, has not been 
rifled, nor is the whole more than rough-turned, being in- 
tended apparently only to give an idea of the sort of whistles 
the learned Westphalian ironmaster intends preparing for the 
battle music of the future. Besides this nine-ton gun, Herr 
Krupp has together a mova | of various hundred-pounders, 
sixty-pounders, and forty-pounders, all clearly fit to grind any 
quantity of organic or inorganic matter into impalpable dust. 
ee as isthe space given up in Captain Fowke’s 

shed to the y of arms, there are in reality only two na- 
tions represented in the science of killing, namely, Great Bri- 
tain and Prussia, the latter by Herr Kruppalone. The im- 
mense experiments in the same line which have been going on 
for many years in France, Russia, Austria, and other 
countries are invisible at Kensington, as much as the diplo- 
matic shuttles which are weaving to and fro between these 
countries, and which will one day bring the mighty ordnance 
apparatus into active operation. It is remarkable, indeed, that 
the great continental Powers have kept so completely aloof 
from the gun-tropby field at the Exhibition, and that not one of 
them has —_ fit to imitate the example of our own Minis- 
ter of War. ough Napoleon IIL has been forging canons 
rayés these thirteen years, France only exhibits duck-guns and 
fancy pistols, with a — of fowling-pieces, and a well- 
assorted collection of leather sword-sheaths, From Austria, 
at the present moment one immense camp, there is nothing 
but small shot, a few lacquered swords, and a sportsman’s out- 
fit. But most curious of all are the contributions of the Czar’s 
realm, where certainly the light of war is not hidden under a 
bushel. St. Petersburg sends a single revolver, Tiflis a fowl- 
ing-piece, Alexandropo! a child’s r, and the commander 
o kir militia at Orenburg an innocent wooden cross-bow, 
with ornamental arrows. The Czar himself forwards from 
the crown armour factory some polished cart-steel 
breast-plates, swords, and . Truly, this is coming round 
to the prophet Isaiah. * *—Spectator, July 5. 


—__>——_—_ 


ENcHANTMENT—Bovunty.—Another wave of Patriotism is 
about to sweep over the North. In our telegraphic column 
will be found a correspondence between the Governors of 

teen States and President Lincoln, wherein the former 

that an addition to our effective forces in the field may be 
made, and the latter responds by calling out three hundred 
thousand fresh soldiers. In no other country in the world 
could such an army be called into existence by a mere stroke 
of the pen. Yet here we know that twice and thrice that num- 
ber are impatient to aid in putting down the rebellion, and the 
mighty force will noiselessly appear, almost is if by enchant- 
ment. 

We will not maliciously mentién the name of the N. Y. 
daily paper, in which the above paragraph appeared about 
two or three weeks since. It shows however the worth of 
“ pen-strokes” and “ waves of patriotism.” 

s 
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The Liverpool mail of the 5th inst. brought no stirring poli- 
tical news ; nor do the Parliamentary proceedings of the week 
that then closed suggest either detail or comment. The little 
that was said on the subject of the American civil war was 
brought into our last Saturday's summary ; and in truth what 
fell from the lips of Lord Palmerston was such mere reitera- 
tiop, and what from the mouth of Lord Brougham so per- 
sonal and unimportant, that these allusions might have passed 
altogether unnoticed. Not that the theme has lost its domi- 
nating influence; very far otherwise. In private circles—as 
certainly in mercantile life, and probably in Cabinet Councils 
—the great struggle of the West cannot but be discussed most 
fully and most frequently, even while a certain sense of fitness 
prevents its becoming the groundwork for legislative de- 
bate. The restless race of Broughams and Lindsays 
cannot of course be kept entirely silent; yet the 
exception in their case, and in two or three other cases, does 
but prove the rule. Indeed this voluntary reticence of a free- 
spoken assembly, while the press throws itself with all the 
spirit of partisanship into the conflict, vindicates our Legisla- 
ture from any charge of meddling, just as its singleness of ac- 
tion and uniformity of declaration ought to secure to our Go- 
vernment an acknowledgment of its honourable impartiality. 
—To return, from what Parliament has not done, to what has 
occupied it, we have to notice another annual entrance and 
exit of Mr. Henry Fitz-hardinge Berkeley, with his well-worn 
project for secret voting. A witty London journalist thus 
commences an article devoted to the persistent gentleman: 
* On Wednesday morning last was performed, for the twenty. 


second time, by Her Mujesty’s faithful Commons, the once 
popular farce of the Ballot. On the 26th of April, 1833, 
this piece was first introduced by Mr. Grote to a 
crow@ed audience on the Westminster boards, and for 
three years had a tolerably successful run.” Without 
tracing its fortunes, which include a shelving of several 
years and a momentary triumph in 1848, but a generally 
increasing indifference, we may note that for fifteen years past 
Mr. Berkeley has played the principal part in this farce, now 
almost played out. The vote that threw over his bill, on that 
fatal Wednesday, the 2nd ult., was 211 to 126. Truly, the 
Ballot is an institution, that does not gain on the affection of 
Britons. 

Far less languid, both in and out of Parliament, has been a 
purely local struggle, ending in an enforcement of popular 
right in the teeth of apparently vested interest. Our readers 
have from time to time heard something of the tardy 
scheme for embanking the river Thames. The plan con- 
templated a broad carriage road along the northern quay, to be 
laid down in the first instance from Blackfriars to Westmin- 
ster Bridge. At Whitehall Gardens, in the neighbourhood of 
the latter, this road must cut through the gardens of Montagu 
House, the property of the Duke of Buccleugh, and of a few 
other favoured abodes bordering the shore. In 1852, during 
Earl Derby’s brief administration, the Duke contrived to 
obtain from the Treasury a ninety-nine years’ lease of the 
ground he occupies, although it had been pointedly refused by 
previous governments, under the belief that it would be needed 
in contemplated improvements. The little story of political 
intrigue attaching to this lease, in which Mr. Disraeli figures, 
gave an extra flavour of personality to the affair, but it would be 
too long and complicated for our space. It is enough to say 
that his Grace of Buccleugh, fortified by the possession of this 
lease and no longer haunted by the vision of coming “ im- 
provements,” went to work and built a new town mansion of 
rare costliness, which is now approaching completion. Pre- 
sently the Bill for Embanking the Thames went in due course 
before a Committee of the House of Commons, which lent a 
too ready ear to the Counsel pleading on behalf of the Duke 
the inviolability of a Crown lease, and advised that a foot-path 
only should cross the space in question. Hereupon some- 
body, as usual, “ wrote to the Times.” The press generally, 
including that potent organ, took up the cause of the public, 
and proclaimed in advance that unimpeded traffic and 
the free course of omnibusses must not be sacri- 
ficed to a pleasant view from the drawing-room win- 
dows of a new ducal abode. It was a delicate point. Bel- 
gravia was fluttered. The Treasury was supposed to lean, as 
far as it dared, towards the Duke, who is one of the most po- 
pular of noblemen. The Bill came before the House in Com- 
mittee, with its foot-path clause tacked on. Mr. Locke moved 
its omission. ‘There wasa long debate. “Finally, there was a 
division. Mr. Locke triumphed by 149 votes against 140. The 
obnoxious clause was stricken out. Liberalism walked over 
Aristocracy. Montagu House must be vulgarised by the roar 
of street traffic in its rear—Perhaps the struggle may appear a 
silly one to some of our New York readers. We advise them 
to hunt up any occasion, on which public right has triumphed 
easily over the local privileged class of George Laws and Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilts. 

And this is really all we have to record concerning a week's 
legislation. Is it surprising that an early prorogation is looked 
upon as certain? Meantime the Metropolis is a tumult of 
fétes. The International Exhibition isthe centre ; but around 
it Learning and Science and Art and Pomp and Revelry have 
been mingling their irresistible attractions, 

Where throngs of knights and barons bold, 

In weeds of Peace, high triumphs hold, 

With store of whose t eyes 

Rain influence, and judge the prize 

Of wit or arms. 

This last transition carries us not unnaturally from the halls 
of the Social Congress to Wimbledon Common, where, at 
latest date, the annual contest for supremacy in marksmanship 
was at its height, under conduct of the National Rifte Associa- 
tion. We will not here dwell upon the multifarious “ points” 
and “scores” that are set down. Two or three items are suffi- 
cient. Mr. Ross, the champion shot, has been raled out for 
inadvertently using a rifle not sanctioned by the regulations of 
the meeting. Lord Bury’s chances are held to be good. A 
special match between Lancashire and Middlesex was very 
closely contested. The former won by 8, scoring 870 
against the latter’s 862. , 

To mention Lancashire is to enter upon the derk side of the 
picture; for there is no denying that the condition of our 
manufacturing operatives is grievous, and without hope of 
speedy amendnrent. All the talk about cotton growing in In- 
dia and elsewhere seems to produce no significant results. 
The chances of an abrupt termination of the American civil 
war, and of the consequent influx of the Southern staple, 
deter capitalists from planting upon other soil. There is 
too ‘much reason to believe that these fears are altogether 
unfounded. When the South is totally and irretrievably ruined, 
some of our Manchester friends will be sorry that so much 
time has been lost in stimulating the production of cotton else- 
where.—Apart from the disasters that have overtaken or must 
overtake all concerned in the Cotton Trade, the revenue re- 
turns to the 1st inst. are satisfactory, and the statistics almost sur- 
prising. The whole Customs’ revenue for the year that then 
closed exceeds by a quarter of a million sterling that of the pre- 
ceding twelvemonths. The Excise duties and Property tax 
have diminished; but this is owing to the reduction and re- 





mission of duties. The Stamp Office and the Post Office have 


both put more money into the national Exchequer than they 
ever did before. On the whole then, the gloom that is said to 
enshroud Trade and Commerce is mainly limited to one 
branch. The national prosperity is by no means seriously 
affected. 

We have said nothing of the marriage of the Princess Alice, 
because the particulars are given at considerable length else- 
where, and because, all satisfactory as is the event, the vision 
of the widowed Queen, who then gave away her daughter but 
could not put off the emblems of her grief, forms too promi- 
nent and saddening a figure in the scene.—Neither have we 
alluded to a debate in the House of Lords on British Columbia 
and the Hudson’s Bay Company, because it interests especially 
our Colonial friends, the public here being absorbed by their 
own immediate troubles. 


The state of the European continent cannot be regarded 
without apprehension, by those who mark the volcano sud- 
denly upheaved in Russia, the attitude of defiance and mis- 
trust assumed towards each other by the Prussian Sovereign 
and People, the uncompromising Papal spirit foreshadowing 
fresh difficulties in Italy, and the uneasiness of France under 
the Emperor’s incomprehensible Italian policy and the absolute 
unpopularity of his Mexican crusade. With respect to the 
latter, it is now reported that only 1800 men will be gent 
forthwith to Guadaloupe, there to await a requisition, 
if such be forthcoming, trom General Lorencez, at Orizaba, 
but that Admiral Gravitre is to return to Vera Cruz imme- 
diately, with those famous iron-plated ships, the Gloire and the 
Normandie, probably visiting this port on his way. We are 
not inclined however to put much faith in the rumours that 
appear in print concerning French naval or military move- 
ments. The Empire at least knows how to keep its own 
counsel.—An attempt to assassinate the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine has been made at Warsaw. A pistol-shot was fired at 
him at night, as he entered his carriage on leaving the Thea- 
tre. He is said to have been slightly wounded. The assassin 
was arrested. 





The Civil War. 

The week has been totally free from news of battles ; at least 
no operations on a large scale have reached the public ear. 
The hostile forces on the Peninsula North of Richmond have 
scarcely come into contact. Both are probably well occupied 
in dressing the heavy wounds received in their late six days’ 
encounter, and in girding up their loins for a further and 
perhaps still bloodier fight. What reinforcements General 
McClellan receives are properly kept secret. All we read 
is that, since the accession of ten or twelve thousand men with 
General Burnside, General Stevens has also joined him with 
several thousands from South Carolina, some of whom were 
engaged in the late unsuccessful attack on Charleston. The 
Confederates are said to have fallen back from the neighbour- 
hood of McClellan’s encampment ; but the truth is, we know 
little of their movements and still less of their plans. One 
ramour however attributes to them the construction, or 
fitting rather, of a second Merrimac which is to be 
launched presently against the U. 8. fleet known as the James 
River flotilla, now under command of Commodore Wilkes, 
of Trent celebrity, proclaimed as the coming naval man. We 
have no knowledge of his proficiency as a fighting man, and 
have said enough heretofore concerning his other qualifica- 
tions. His professional brethren meanwhile have not yet 
been successful in reducing Vicksburg with their combined 
mortar-boats and gun-boats, acting from above and below. 
They are said to be partially inadequate from lack of power to 
contend with the heavy downward flow of the Mississippi, 
and to have suffered also not a little from sickness. But their 
adventures scarcely belong to our summary. Elsewhere, the 
U. 8. gun-boat Kanawha has successfully brought out, and 
made prize of a British steamer that had run the blockade of 
Mobile Bay and was sheltered under the guns of Fort Morgan, 
with which a partial encounter took place. 

This is not much for a fleet often announced as numbering 
five hundred vessels, and for an army that certainly has had 
on its pay-roll during the past year at least five hundred 
thousand men! On the Southern side, so often “pushed to 
the wall,” there has been more activity. In Arkansas, in 
Kentucky, and in Tennessee, armed bands regular and irregu- 
lar seem to crop up out of the ground; and in the centre of 
the last-named State one of them has obtained a signal advan- 
tage. The town of Murfreesboro has been surprised and cap- 
tured, two U. S. regiments being compelled to capitulate, and 
a battery of artillery being taken. At one time, Nashville was 
supposed to be in danger. No where in fact is it apparent 
that occupation by the Federal troops and authorities has 
brought out any important Union feeling. 

The great cry just now in the North is for men, more men, 
—Volunteers if possible, if necessary. To this end, 
a grand meeting was held here in New York on Tuesday after- 
noon last, whereat popular orators and music were set going to 
stimulate the public mind and induce the rush of crowds sd 
the recruiting offices. It was declared that a fresh wave of patri- 
otism was passing over the North, as many other sage things 
were declared at a similar meeting fifteen months ago, which 
will not quiteybear testing by facts. The assemblage was vast, 
and very attentive to what was said; but it lacked the - 
flush of .excitement which marked April, 1861, and— 
we say it with profound respect for many of its pro 
moters—it did not serve its purpose. It did not, we incline 
to think, bring directly to the recruiting-sergeant a couple of 
hundred youths or men. These must be lured, and probably 
will be lured, by liberal bounties ; and herein the true Ameri- 





can prodigality is illustrated. Anon we shall bsve s rivalry 
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in this matter of a bonus for fighting-men. At present, while 
Corporations and Associations are thus acting in con- 
cert or in competition to swell the ranks of General 
McClellan's army, the Governor of the State of New 
York, with a courage that passes all bounds, anti- 
cipates the action of the State Legislature and boldly 
advertises, on his own responsibility, that a sum of fifty 
dollars will be paid to every recruit. This is the way to get 
men, this is the way to make war, undoubtedly; but let us 
hear no more about sublime spectacles and all that sort of 
nonsense. It is expensive also. This State must raise, we 
presume, 30,000 men. Multiply that number by fifty and it gives 
a round little sum to begin with, which will comeso much the 
more home to the mind of the breeches-pocket when we reflect 
that these Volunteers are to be enlisted for one year only, 
and that, at the rate at which the South is subjugated, it 
may be a dozen years before their arms can belaid down. A re- 
newal of the process of engagement will suit the soldier ex- 
tremely well, Vermont, let us add, has been the first in the 
field with a new regiment; and it is not impossible that 
among the stern New Englanders many will go the more wil- 
lingly forward to fight, as the crusade against the South as- 
sumes more and more distinctly the aspect of Abolition- 
ism. It is forgotten perhaps that this same perception, which 
may quicken the Puritans, will knit the Cavaliers more and 
more firmly together ; also, to drop mataphor, that this policy 
is already estranging the Irish from participation in the war. 
There is no abounding good-will between Paddy and the Negro ; 
and though the former be not much of a reasoner, he has sense 
enough to see ahead of him a prospect of four million com- 
petitors with himself in the field of manual labour. 

Referring again for a moment to the great War Meeting of 
Tuesday, we are tempted to set down two ideas that crossed our 
mind as we listened to speakers who were for the most 
more vigorous than original. They went—some eloquently— 
over the old ground that has been trodden for twelvemonths, 
but they managed to omit, from their arguments for 
the protraction of the war without stint of life or fortune, 
the very one that has ‘always seemed to us the 
most cogent that can be urged. It is just simply this: if the 
South were permitted to go her way, what would hinder the 
West from following her example? Men will talk by the 
hour about the wickedness of “ rebellion,” the “ best govern- 
ment the world ever saw,” the Constitution, e catera, et 
cetera, all futile pleas in the face of accomplished facts; but some- 
how, this confession of the most reasonable of all motives is hud- 
died away out of reach, or at least is rarely pleaded in public. 
—This is one idea that occurred to us. The other bears upon 
the foreign view of this gigantic struggle, on which therefore 
we are more competent to pass remark. Not the speakers 
only at this Meeting, but individuals and newspapers are un- 
ceasing in their self-complacent declaration, that Europe must 
regard with the profoundest admiration the lavish scale upon 
which this war is conducted, the evidences in its conduct of 
wealth and national strength. Good gentlemen, how can you 
be so blind? If you desire to be thought rich, show your 
wealth. But don’t spend it; don’t exhaust yourselves. Uni- 
versal laws apply to you, no less than to other nations. You 
thought that patriotism would fill your ranks. You have come 
to bounties and are going fast onwards to Conscription. You 





thought that war was a grand exorciser of mercenary spirits. 
Is there no shoddy in your army broad-cloth ; has no Senator 
or other official gleaned a per-centage from a contract? You, 
thought that Democracy meant absolution from many dis- | 
agreeable accompaniments of war. Have not your liber-| 
ties of speech and action been somewhat curtailed? 
Do not imagine therefore that you can disburse with- 
out restraint, and fatten by the process; that you can 
bleed at every pore and still become more and more 
vigorous. It is with you as with others; long-protracted war 
is a terrible evil, an exhausting and crippling process. As for 
foreign nations, the truth is this. They have seen—though 
some of them never doubted it—how w ly strong you 
are; they have seen, and admired. But as you gash your 
body politic and material, as you hit exhausting blows, as you 
flood the land with paper money, and let gold reach nineteen 
per cent. premium, and substitute postage stamps for small 
change, and think it all a marvellous proof of your devotion to 
a good cause, be assured that admiration ceases, that malicious 
joy takes its place among your enemies, and deep grief among 
your friends. You are fond of showing the world such 
sights as it never saw; some will say that. you are about to 
exhibit the most astonishing example of national suicide. We 
shall be pardoned, we hope, for thus frankly stating our im- 
pression that something is omitted which might often be said, 
and something often said that it were well to omit. 

Congress adjourned on Thursday last, one of its latest acts 
being soto modify a Bill for confiscation of “ Rebel” property, 
as to limit the pains and peualties to living participators in 
“ Rebellion,” and thus enable the President to overcome his 
scruples and attach hissignature. The Bankrupt Law, and the 
Bill providing compensation for those States which may see 
fit to abolish Slavery, are laid aside; and, we are glad to see 
that the Bill for enlarging the Erie and other Canals, so as to 
admit the passage of large-sized men-of-war to the Lakes, has 
also been passed over, inasmuch as it might have led toa 
ruinous competition of this sort in the British Provinces. 
What else Congress has done and left undone must be sought 
elsewhere ; not many of its deeds fall properly within the 
Scope of our criticism, nor does it number among its members 
s0 much of the intellect of the country as to render it the 








fountain of wisdom. 


We see it asserted and reiterated in print, nevertheless, as a 
proof of its power, that this Congress has appropriated eight 
hundred millions of dollars during the session! The state- 
ment seems incredible, and does not tally with the pacifying 
announcement of the Secretary of the Treasury, that up to a 
certain date in June the public debt was only 450 millions. 
The former sum is stupendous. It is almost a fourth part of 
the whole British National Debt! If the figures do not lie, 
this will certainly be the largest expenditure in a few months, 
“that the world ever saw.” 





Drama. 


It was said of an eminent Scotch divine, in allusion to his highly 
coloured pen-portraits of distinguished subjects, that he thinks 
himself a great painter because he paints with a big brush. The 
remark—pointed and comprehensive—might with justice be ap- 
plied to many persons beside the Rev. Mr. Gilfillan—persons re- 
presenting other departments of Art than that over which the 
clerical gentleman has so liberally scattered his rainbows. It is 
not alone on the printed page that we discover traces of this hallu- 


cination. From the canvas, from the marble, from the stage, ge 


from every fact in which the esthetic nature of humanity 
finds expression, start forth suggestions of the big 
man with his big brush. He represents the vulgar in 
Art, and his text is Popularity. It must also be admitted— 
though the truth is no less painful than significant—that he never 
fails to blotch his way into what the world calls success. A worse 
result is that the world, beholding and paying for this vivid glory, 
too often sneers at the labours and sorrows of the true artist, say- 
ing, with a bow towards the arrogant humbug, “Go thou and do 
likewise.” Years since, at Cambridge, Massachusetts, when 
Washington Allston was alive, and working, fitfully, on his noble 


conception of Belshazzer’s Feast, a young man, now celebrated | d 


alike by pen and brush, was painting cheap portraits for a living. 
Necessity had taught him the value of strong colours, and he 
employed them with, I believe, striking success. One day he re- 
ceived an order for two family portraits. A short time afterwards, 
they were finished, and hanging in the proprietor’s parlour. 
“ Look at ’em,’’ said that worthy man; “look at ’em! Cost thirty 
dollars! Done in three weeks! That’s the sort of a painter! 
There’s that feller Allston been to work all his life on one picter, 
and aint got it done yit!” A straw, says the proverb, will show 
you which way the wind blows. 

Such being the nature of popular taste, the triumphs of humbug 
are not remarkable. Mr. —— and Mr. —— are, of course, 
great poets; Mr. —— is a great painter, Mr. —— a great sculptor, 
Mr. —— a great novelist, Mr.—— a great orator, Mr. —— 
a great actor. High-sounding platitudes, glaring daubs, eccentric 
enormities, bloody horror, elegant commonplace, limbs and 
larynx—are not these the ives of grandeur? Wherefi 
real and costly jewels, when the cheap ones of Attleboro “lie 
like truth?” No: the triumphs of humbug are not remarkable— 
least of all upon the stage, which by virtue of its necessity for im- 
mediate pecuniary returns, has become, for the most part, a mere 
creature of popular caprice, a mere slave of the Admittance Fee. 

And what are the results of this slavery? Briefly—a de- 
parture from whatever is true, natural, and worthy in art; an 
acknowledgment of low standards of excellence; and a constant 
appeal to the morbid appetite for sensation. This in general ; but in 
particular, amorg many minor evils, is a stage populous with char- 
latans, and disgraced with dramatic “specialities,” which indeed 
* have their day and cease to be,” but which, in the meantime, 
force many truly good artists into competition in the same line of 
trumpery. 

Local performanegs illustrate this latter remark. Mr. Florence, 
at Wallack’s, has taken refuge in Burlesque ; and Miss Julia Daly, 
at the Winter Garden, has appeared in the everlasting réle of the 
Yankee Girl. Both are good artists: both defer to a popular taste: 
both minister to the appetite for special sensations. 

Mr. Florence is an artist of great versatility and singular talent, 
a comedian whose sense of humour, and skill to embody humour- 
ous character, are alike thorough, genuine, delicate, and irresis- 
tible, and who moves with equally natural grace and ease on those 
difficult confines where humour verges into pathos. His Captain 
Cuttle is, by its superior excellence, alone sufficient to sustain this 
judgment, and rank him among the best actors on the comic stage 
Moreover, to see him in certain Irish roles— Drjbbles, in “My 
Two Fathers,” for instance, or Zim O'Brien, in “ The Irish Emi- 
grant”—is to see perfect acting. But in the burlesque of “ Fra 
Diavolo”—done by that terrible punster, Mr. H. J Byron—well, it 
is a gloomy theme, and I will not pursueit. One laughs, of course; 
the spirit and humour of the man secure that tribute; but it is 
difficult to contemplate so much trivial buffoonery, without a se- 
vere reflection on the taste that drives talent to such a shift. 








as Myles. The Cremorne Garden has been enriched with the bril- 
liancy of spouting fire; but I doubt if that will compensate for the 
loss of Carlotta Patti. Otherwise all is quiet, including 


MERCUTIO. 


Facts and Fancies. 


For the sake of both travellers and residents, we are glad to 
learn that Messrs. Kerner and Birch, of the Clarendon in this 
city, and of the Newport Ocean House, have also leased the 
Everett House in Union Square. We wish them all success. 
The death of Madame Isabella Hinckley Susini is noticed 
with genuine sorrow throughout the press of the country. The 
dramatic editor of the Leader fitly expresses the general sen- 
timent called forth 7 calamity, in saying that “ the death 
of this dear child of Song, in the freshness of her youth, and 








just as she was reaping the fruits of her genius and enterin, 


. ig 
upon the sweetest delights of private as well as public li 
seemed to touch every heart, and, through conan for hey 
bereaved mother, her stricken husband, her infant child, and 
her hosts of intimate and loving friends, to make us more 
ready than ever to ‘weep with those who weep,’ 
and ‘mourn with those who mourn.’ "———-__ 
Poetical sentiment must not be expected from the yul- 
r. The May number of the ting Magazine says: 
“ Winter sports may now be said to be over; for although a 
few May foxes are killed, the early spring flowers — 
tly against the scent, as was remarked by the far-famed 
fruntemen) Oldaker, in his pithy, though not very polite, allu- 
sion to the gifts of Flora: ‘Those stinking violets entirely 
spoil the sport.’” The various English Archeological 
societies will, this year, make an excursion to Bosworth Field, 
renowned in English history and drama, as the scene of the 
discomfiture and death of Richard IIL. A meeting of 
French Legitimists took place at Lucerne on the 24th June. 
1600 persons were present, including, besides the nobility, men 
of science and tradesmen. About 125 persons assemb! every 
day to dinner at the Count de Chambord’s. —The Lon- 
ion states, editorially, that the Russian Government 
has applied officially to that of Britain for the loan of a hang- 
man! Large quantities of copper chrome have been 
found near Nelson, New Zealand. Gold has also been found 
there. The Boston Gazette says wisely : “ We often speak 
of being ‘settled in life’ We might as well speak of anchor- 
ing in the midst of the Atlantic ' The Emp 
of the French is reported as still busily employed on his his- 
tory of the Gallic wars of Julius Cyesar. It is said that he in- 
tends presenting copies of the work to the members of the 
Institute ; itis supposed they will unanimously elect him mem- 
ber of the section of Moral and Political Sciences.————— 
Great Britain proposes this year to expend the sum of £116,695 
on its various tutions of art and science. The wife of 
Gen. ac Ty reported to have died at New Orleans, 
of a light-green colour, girded with rose-hued 
rings, are frequently discovered in the houses of St. Domingo. 
They are regarded as pets, by the natives, and are kept to 
stroy insects. The Horse Shoe and American Falls, at Nia- 
gara, were illuminated on the 4th of July, by means of lights 
laced behind the sheets of water. The effect is said to have 
owes very beautiful. Mr. Kennedy, of and 
gentlemen, contemplate an attempt to scale 
the Matterhorn, in the course of a few weeks. Th has 
hitherto defied Professor Tyndall and all other Al Club- 
men. life-size statue of Camoens is to be erected at 
Lisbon. So Portugal yields tardy honour to her best poet. 
The Pape | purports to be an advertisement: 
“ Lost, a new um belonging to a tleman with a 
curiously-carved i head.” The ese ambasea- 
dors ine to visit Switzerland. A fire at Bordeaux 
has destroyed the Hotel de Ville, or City Hall, the city arch- 
ives, and — curious documents and relics. Among the lost 
articles were five thousand rs from ‘kings of 
France. Se may be ac-« 
curately determined: all eggs having the 7 of 
males have wrinkles on the smaller end, while the fe- 
male eggs are smooth at both extremities. 
Some people,are so busy cherishing the ideas of others, that 
they give scarcely any chance to their own. A 
age is to take place between the Earl of Eglinton and Lady 
Sophia Pelham, only daughter of the late, and sister of the 
t Earl of Yarborough—————Friends of the late 
einrich Heine have resolved to fix a marble slab on the 
house at Disseidorf in which he was born ——— 
The first loaf manufactured from wheat of the year’s 
growth in France has been offered to the peror. The 
wheat was grown on a farm in the plains of Arles. A 
girl aged six years has just expired at Sorgues (Vaucluse) aficr 
great suffering, having discharged a caterpillar from her nos- 
trils some days before. It is ———— that some of the eggs 
must have been inspired in smelling a flower, and had become 
hatched in the head of the child, causing her death. 
A singular establishment exists in Russia—the imperial hotel 
for old, worn-out horses, built in the park of Tzarkoe Selo, for 
the reception of animals employed in the service of the Em- 
peror. A special cemetery is annexed to the building, and 
tombstones record the names of the horses buried, those of the 
sovereigns who have ridden them, as well as the battles and 
ble events at which the animals have been present. 






























































With similar, though less decided reprob , may be wit d 
Julia Daly’s performance of Pumelia Appleby, ia Mr. Gayler’s comedy, 
“Our Female American Cousin.” I say less decided reprobation, 
because, in this case, an execrable role is in part redeemed by 
admirable acting. Mr. Gayler’s play, closely modelled on the ori- 
ginal “American Cousin,” is nevertheless superior to that produc- 
tion. An American girl, Pamelia Appleby, escorted by a Yankee 
lawyer, Peter Nef, visits her deceased father’s relatives in England 
—who are wrongfully holding that father’s estates—and, assuming 
the manners of the raw Yankee Miss, tests their hospitality, 
and other virtues, and at last takes possession of the property, 
under her father’s will, and reverts to her real character as a lady. 
The point of the play is a rebuke to persons in England who may 
happen to believe that there are no ladies and gentlemen pro- 
duced in America. Miss Daly, despite a few exaggerations, reflects 


the Yankee girl, as she is in her native wilds, with more truth and od 


better taste than any other actress who has appeared here. When, 
however, the type of character is not worth reproducing on the 
stage, good acting will scarcely make it more than tolerable. The 
part of Peter Nef, excellently played by Mr. T. A. Beckett, of Phila- 
delphia, is the charm of the comedy—and a very lonely one. 
Miss Maggie Mitchell, comforted by a “ public testimonial,” has 
finished her summer season st Laura Keene's Theatre, which, 
accordingly, closes to-night. Niblo’s Garden, closed since Mon- 
day last, is to be opened next week for the revival of that refresh- 
ing novelty, “‘ The Colleen Bawn.” Mr. John Collins will appear 





Lord Canning is said to have bequeathed his whole 
fortune, amounting to £200,000, to the second son of the Mar- 
quis of Clanricarde. ‘The Edinburgh College of Physi- 
cians has voted against the admission of ladies into the medi- 
cal profession. Upwards of 180 unlicensed and un- 
claimed dogs were killed at the pound in Philadelphia, } 
week. Victoria (Australia) has hitherto received its 
supplies of patent cement from land, at a cost of about 
£40,000 a year. _Septaria, from which the patent cement is 
manufactured, has now been discovered in a in 
Australia. An old Mason, probably one of the oldest living, 
in any part of the world, is Mr. Charles McCue, of Dereham, 
C.W., who was born in Ireland in 1758, and consequently is 
now one hundred and four years of age ———-—Some three or 
four years since an ex-Governor of husetts, bearing the 
name of Amasa Walker, visited England , a8 he be- 
lieved, of some new views in finance. Naturally enough, he 
dressed himself to the honourable Member for Birmingham 
“Mr. Bright, sir, what is your opinion on the currency ques- 
tion?” “My dear sir,” was the reply, “ I don’t know anything 
sbout it, I don’t believe there are two men in England who 
on —* . Rog wot v= of os in a an ar- 
's - pper,” done by Raffael orghen, 
Proes Sto da Vine, was purchased £275. It borea 
marginal note in the handwriting of Raffaelle. The day 
after th® burial of Halévy, the Baron de Rothschild wrote to 
the widow that he had mete FS nd hme 
Rodiques, a wealthy stock broker, sent her $16,000 for the dowry 
of her two daughters; and Mons. Pereire wrote to her that 
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her husband was the possessor of a mansion on the 


Malesherbes with a rental of $2000 . A few days 
later, the Emperor sent a bill to the Council State, confer- 
ring upon her an annuity. The Mayor of Liverpool has 
entertained the Viceroy of pt. e City Council of 
Newark (N. J.) have resolved to issue promissory notes to the 
amount of $50,000, in denominations of from ten to fifty cents, 
to supply the existing want of smal! change. The Rev. J. 
8. C. Avbott, who is about to write a history ofthe present Civil 
War in America, demonstrates his fitness for the duty of the his- 














torian by announcing the theory that this is a“ between 
aristocratic usurpation and popular rights.” A daughter | H 
has been born to the Queen of Spain. Napoleon has 





Prince 

been entertained by the French Exhibitors, in London. 
Lord St. Vincent has purchased the Derby favourite, “ Lord 
Clifden.” The price was £5000. A magnificent drink- 
ing fountain, erected in Victoria Park, London, at the — 
of” Miss Burdett Coutts, was inau, by that lady, on 
June 28th, in the presence of some 10,000 spectators. 
The Court of Common Council, London, has appropriated 200 
guineas for a bust of Earl Canning to be placed in Guildhall. 

On one day, recently, 65. persons visited the Great 
Exhibition. an should receive Crinoline joyfully and 

















tefully, as a striking proof that it is physically impossible | Roy 


for Lovely Woman to contract a bad habit. The Wor- 
cester Chronicle states that in the erection of the Great Exhibi- 
tion building, 200 tons of nails were used; which, upon a fair 
computation, would give about 334 millions of nails. 
A ae ag of English and Italian capitalists has been formed 
at Turin, 

Southern Italian provinces. Lord Lyndhurst is reported 
seriou When Sir John Scott (afterward Lord 














sly ill. 
Eldon) brought in a bill for restraining the liberty of the press, ralds blended 


an Irish member moved the insertion of a clause providing 
that all anonymous works should have the names of the au- 
thors printed on the title-pages. The drought continues 
in Canada. Grass has already been destroyed, and it is feared 
that the grain crop will suffer. Within the last fifteen 
, eae eee has spent more than £300,000,000 ster!’ in 

ports of foreign corn. Mr. Dickens's novel of “ Great 
Expectations” has been dramatised by Miss Adah Isaacs Men- 
ken. A man may be called poverty stricken, when 
knocked down by a beggar. The sugar beet, so successful 
in France, has been planted in Illinois, and it is said that 1000 
acres of it will be grown this year. The small pox is 
carrying off large numbers of Indians in the northwest. 
The Federal fleet in James River comprises nearly six hun- 























Sir. J. Payne Collier is editing reprints of old Engliah 
r. J. Payne er ting reprints of o) tracts, 
for the of showing the character and — of the 
early pope literature of England. Lor ‘Albemarle 
was lover of Mdlle. Graucher. As they were walking to- 
gether, one evening, he ved her eyes fixed on a star, and 
said to her, “ Do not look at it, be | dear ; I cannot give it to 
you.”—Could love ex itself more sweetly ? A 
century plant, just on the eve of blooming, was destroyed by 
a storm at New Orleans, on July 2nd. There being no 
case for trial at the Court of Quarter Sessions for July, which 


eres 06 pees, recently, J Maguire was presented, b: 

r. Sheriff Sewell, with e par of white kid gloves. T 4 
the first time the Sheriff has had this pleasant duty to perform, 
during the forty years he has held office in Quebec. 
having been proposed to make postage stamps a | curren- 

















Shin Currency,” is now giving it “a Sticking Pla- 
ster Currency.” 
———__ 


MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCESS ALICE. 


The marriage of the Princess Alice with Prince Louis of 
Hesse, eldest son of the Prince Charles of Hesse, took place at 
Osborne House, in the Isle of Wight, shortly before twelve 
o'clock, July 1. The official reports speak of “ the ceremonial 
Si erage eee ania 

, secon: ter 0} y a 
his Towel Highness Albert, the Prince Duke of 
oe Prince of mem ete Ae with his Grand 
Ducal Highness the Prince Frederic William Louis, eldest son 
of his Grand Ducal yp ge William Lous, 
brother of the Grand Duke of Hesse.” A less formal account 
= more readable. 





ueen, under her severe affliction, attended in 

a most private manner, in deep mourning, surrounded by her 

four sons, the Prince of Wales, and the Alfred, Arthur, 

and Leopold. An altar was erected in the drawing-room for 

the ceremony. pe Spe game and others invited were 
aces e 


conducted to their nt y Chamberlain and the 
Vice-Chamberlain.—The Queen, accompanied by her sons, and 
attended by the Duchess of We Mistress of the 


and by the Duchess of Athole, Lady in Waiting, was previously 
conducted from H. M. apartments by the Lord Chamberlain, 
to a chair on the left side of the altar —When the Queen was 
seated, and the guests had taken their the Lord Cham- 
berlain conducted the bridegroom to his place on the right side 
of the altar.—The bridegroom was supported by his brother, 
the Prince Henry of Hesse. 

The Lord Chamberlain then proceeded to H. M. epetenetl, 
and conducted the bride thence to her place on the side of 


Princess Anna of Hesse, sister of the bridegroom, as 


maids. 

The parents of the bridegroom were placed opposite to the 
Queen. When the bride had taken her place the service com- 
menced, which was performed by the Archbishop of York. 


The bride was given awa: her uncle, the reigning Duke of 
lane Coburg ond Gethe” 


At the conclusion of the service, the bride and bridegroom 

were conducted by the Lord Chamberlain to an adjoining 

t. The Queen remained until all present at the cere- 

mony had withdrawn, and then retired. The other royal and 

illustrious personages and guests proceeded to the drawing- 
room. 


The marriage register was taken by the Dean of Windsor to 
y and the bride and bridegroom for their 


ng witnesses. 
The dress worn on the occasion was mourning dress. The 


sers, and black or violet 
mourning dresses, and grey or white gloves.— bride wore 
a dress of white silk, of a new m called Crystaline, with 
a silk flounce of Honiton lace and a of orange 

at the bottom of the skirt. 


At about five eee he ay gn 
Louis of Hesse left f , near Ryde. 
The suite in attendance consisted of Lady Churchill, Major- 
our and Capt. Von. Westerveller. 

Lord Palmerston, Earl Russell, 
and several other Cabinet Ministers were present at the mar- 
Earl of Clarendon, and several 
invitations. The Duke de 


jesty has been pleased to signify her intention of 
conferring the rank of Royal Highness on Prince Louis 
esse. a 


riage. The Earl of Derby, 


other personages received special 
Nemours was present. 


WEDDING PRESENTS TO THE PRINCESS ALICE. 
After the ceremony, the wedding presents were in: 
Prominent among these were these offered by 
Atholl, the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, and the Countess of 
Fife. The Duchess of Atholl’s present was a Presse 
the base tormed from a piece of green vari 
Blair Atholl, mounted with mouldings 
on one side in relief the arms of Prince Louis 
her Royal Highness’s arms with coronet over ; 
inscription :—* To her 


marble 
of oak leaves and 
Rolls in Scotland.— 
Chief Justice of British Honduras.—S. 8. Pines, ., to be 
of the Courts, and Keeper of the Records in British Honduras.— 
G. 8. Lennon Hunt, Esq., now H.M. Consul at Pernambuco, to be 
Consul for the Provinces of Pernambuco, &c., &c.—Neil Colq - 
houn Cam 


and on the other side the 
al Highness the Princess Alice 
uly 1, 1862, by the Duchess of A 
unted with a finely-modelled royal 
rocky peak, the whole in silver gilt. The 

Singh's present was a magnificent jewelled fan 
land, carved from a large ruby, with 
with large pearls, and relieved with 


dec. 


one side the rose of E 
for the cultivation of cotton on a large scale in the filec ne amel, having her 
the initials of Alice Maud 
. The reverse side is somewhat similar in de- 

blossoms and buds composed 
with leaves ot cut emeralds, and the monogram as be- 

lore, but in Gothic letters. The loop of the fan is formed by | A 
the letters D. S. in Sanscrit, his Highness’s oriental monogram, 
id chain with two large emeralds 
for tassels, and a number of pearls placed at intervals between 
The Countess of Fife’s cift on the occasion was a 
et, with a guardian 
cairngorm set in go 
from Mar Forest,” the key formed 
coronet, the whole y+ engraved 


from which is suspended a 


richly silver gilt jewelled 
each corner, surmounted by 


oo around, 

y her Royal Highness’s 

rose, shamrock and thistle, with m 

a suitable inscription. The stone is a remarkable specimen, 

and is found of great beauty and size on the Mar estate.— 
transports and war steamers, les umerable ; 

dred d besides innumerable small | “”g¥ish 


Tae Funerat or Eart Cannine.—Lord Canning 
buried at Westminster A 
public, indeed, in many 

7 tines Peed one yectliee com i 
ve by so many of those whose rank, public services, 
Or cher a them the first place in the empire. 
The coffin, covered with the pall, on which was emblagoned 
an earl’s coronet and the arms of the deceased, wii 
“ Ne cede malis, sed contra,” was carried on men’s 
the aisle, and at its foot ap 
who, as brother-in-law 


on Saturday, June 21. The 


shoulders up 

the Marquis of Clanricarde, 

the noble dead, followed as chief 
mourner: then two by two came the mourners—Lord Dun- 
kellin, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, Mr. Henry Bentinc 
Earl of Harewood, the Earl of C 
of Hamilton, Lord de Tab) 


, the wags say that the Secretary, after giving the country | Duke 
Oy Shin Plaster Tidving t's ie 


Mr. Beaumont, the 


deceased, 

tration, admirers of his public character or private virtues. 
We could not undertake to say who acted as mourners in that 
solemn procession, but all eyes were turned on Lord Palmers- 
ton in the midst of the sad train, and few could see unmoved 
t upon his face. It would be unseemly to 
were shed or to measure degrees of sorrow 
on such an occasion, but there were many who grieved as for 
the one dearest to them. 

Conspicuous even in that array of illustrious men walked 
mn his arm the bowed fra 


names recal, what lives in the service o 
what scenes in the last great fight which they 
him whom they were now following to the grave 
the eye rested on the massive frame and i 
John Lawrence—und i , except by himself, in that 
me was tempted to exclaim,“ Let not an honoured 
all that England gives to her greatest sons; let us 
not follow the coffins of our illustrious dead with unavailing 
regrets!” There were many besides who bore their 
that year of trial, which concentrated the geni' 

rance of centuries of ordinary natural life. Veterans of the 
old Peninsula, who have since worked through the trenches 
before Sebastopol and have borne the brunt of the Indian 
summer—young men, like Anson, who have won their first 
honours against the Russian, earned the highest reward the 
soldier can aspire to in India, and 
the smaller ordeal of the China cam 


1 
how deep was the hold of 
General of India on the hearts of those who had served under 
A Sey a Trevelyan, General Mr 
‘angles, an er 
followed the teneral tre 
many and illustrious names with these. 


tlemen connected with 
n, but we mast close our list, omitting 





Sre RG. ee have to announce the 


married, in 1829, the onl 
succeeded his 


ire in Parliament, and in 
of that county. The family is descended from Sir John 
, who ~~ Under-Treasurer of the Exchequer 


1881 to 1885 he repre- 
1843 was elected sheriff 


At Belasse, er bane Villiers, commanding H. M.'s 74th 
—At Perthshire, 


Stavers, Kt. of the R1. Order of William of the N 
—At Castle Taylor, county Galway, Capt, F. 

lor, late of the Coldstream Guards.—At Matlock, Dr. Danl. Carter, 
R.N.—At Barcelona, the Rev. H. H. Cafe, Chaplain to H. M. Lega- 
tion at Madrid.—At B: m, Sir John Wedderburn, Bart., late of 
the Bombay Civil Service.—Mr. T, Wheeler, 52 years clerk in the 
Bank of England.—At ee 

Custos of the parish of ingnton, and for upwards of 53 years an 
inhabitant of the Island 0’ 

Buckingham died at Stowe on the 28th ult., aged 66, after a length- 
ened 


etherlands. 
F, Manley Shawe Tay- 


, Jamaica, the Hon. J. Nethersole, 
Jamaica.—The Duchess Dowager of 
illness. She was the youngest denghies of the first Marquis 


of Breadalbane.—The Rev. Dr. Leifchild, the eminent Indepen- 
dent preacher, died on the 29th ult., in his 83rd year. He was 
(with one exception) the oldest minister of his denomination, and 
has been 


before the public for about half a century. For more 


than twenty years he occupied a prominent position as the minis- 
ter ofa very se congregation assembling at Craven Chapel, near 
Regent Street, 


ndon. 


Appointments. 


Sir W. Gibson Crai; Bart., to be Clerk of H.M. and 
P's. Corner, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, to be 


bell, Esq., to be Sheriff of Ayr, v. J. Christison, Esq., 
Army. 


Tue PARLIAMENTARY Ririte Matcu.—This match—the 


see of which gave rise to some ludicrous scenes 


tely in the House of Peers—was to take place at Wimbledon, 


on the 5th ult. The following were to be the representatives 
large | —the number, it will be perceived, being similar to that of a 
cricket-match, namely eleven on a side :—JZords—Marquis of 


bercorn, Earl of Airlie, Lord Bolton, Earl of Ducie, Lord 


Londesbo: h, Lord Lovat, Duke of Marlborough, Ear! So- 
mers, Lord ld, Lord Vernon, and Lord Wharncliffe. 


Commons—Lord Bury, Mr. Dillwyn, Lord Elcho, Mr. Forster 
ford), Lord Grey de Wilton, Earl Grosvenor, Mr. Leslie, 


B 
Mtr Hastings Russell, Mr. Talbot, Mr. H. Vivian, and Hon. H. 
Wyndham. 


yn : 
The 75th Regiment has arrived from India, by hired trans- 


ports, at Plymouth——The Military Train has been with- 
drawn from Canada. Major-General Russell has gone home. 
——tThe Soldiers’ Institute at Chatham has at length been 
opened. This is a species of Club, with reading-rooms and 
various amusements for the members. The contribution re- 
quired is one penny per week. We are glad to hear the best 
testimony to its usefulness. Fifteen hundred men, being about 
one-fourth of the garrison, immediately enrolled themselves. 


Navy. 


Larce Promises ror A SMALL ContTrivance.—Com- 


mander Hay, R.N., examiner to the Royal Mail Company at 
Southampton, has just invented a nautical pocket instrument, 
which is called a compound protractor. It determines by 
chart the course to be steered from one position to another in 
a moment of time. Angular distances of objects, either hori- 
zontal or vertical,can be taken by it with equal facility. It 
readily affords the means of obtaining the sun’s azimuth, am- 
plitude, and magnetic bearings, and it is capable of fixing the 
exact — of a ship, shoal, or place of the observer.— 


A Nava. Scnorar.—Capt. Burrows, R. N., of Magdalen 


Hall, has been elected to the Chichele Professorship of Modern 


History in the University of Oxford. We believe that Mr. 


Froude, Mr. Pearson, Mr. E. A. Freeman, and the Rev. R. W. 
Church were also candidates. Capt. Burrows is a singular in- 
stance of a man who has taken to study late in life obtaining 
distinction. After passing to the rank of commander in the 
naval profession, he went up to Oxford and took a first class 
in Classics in 1856, and a class in the Law and Modern 


History School at the Easter examination, 1857. He is the 


author of the well-known book on Oxford studies, “ Pass and 
Class,” and a pamphlet on educational reform at Oxford. Mr. 


Burrows was for some years lecturer in History at University 
and Merton Colleges and at St. Edmund Hall. He is now 
Chichele Professor of Modern History.—Guardian. 


The Channel fleet has returned from Cork and Milford to 
Spithead. It comprises the Warrior, 40, St. George, 86, Re- 
venge, 89, flagship, ar, 86, Emerald. 35, and Chanticleer, 
17.——The Rapid, 11, is destined for the Cape station —— The 
Liffey, 51, from Bermuda, has arrived in Plymouth Sound.—— 
The Ldgar, 86, flag of Rear-Admiral Dacres, arrived at Ports- 
mouth from the North American station, is to be paid off and 
recommissioned. The Severn, 50, is to be got ready for ser- 
vice,-at Devonport.——The Halifax Morning Chronicle of the 
10th inst. states that the following ships were in that port: the 
Agamemnon, 89 ; Cadmus, 21 ; Challenger, 22 ; Cygnet, 5 ; Des- 

. 7; Hero, 89 ; Medea, 6; Melpomene, 51: Mersey, 40; 
Nile, 90; Nimble 5. The Aboukir 86, subsequently returned 
rom Arichat and Sydney, C.B. The Mersey was soon to leave 
or England, and convey home half the crew of the Aboukir. 
The latter vessel proceeds to Jamaica, where she will become 





. guard ship. The non also goes to Jamaica.——The 
0) 


me Government has determined to construct a dry-dock 
and make other improvements at Halifax —— Mr. Cunning- 
ham, patentee of the reefing topsail system, has invented a 
“ protector,” to save screw ea from fouling. It has 
been partially approved———The Medea, 6, is to convey Mr. 
Perley, British Commissioner under the Reciprocit "Treaty, 
to Newfoundland and Labrador, where he is di to deter- 


; mine the boundaries of the mouths of the Rivers———Captain 


the Hon. G. F. Hastings, C.B., receives the good service pen- 
sion, vacant by the promotion of Capt. Kellett. _ 


Apporntwents.—Capts: W C Chamberlain to Resistance, 18, 
commd.—Commrs: M 8 L Peile to Royal Adelaide; C A P V Robin- 
son and 8 P Townsend to be Inspec. Coast Guard; J G Good- 
eno to. Revenge; J G Graham to Rosario, 11, commd ; W Mould to 

ive , pro; R Carter to Ameraid; F W Sullivan to 
Harrier, ¥ Sir M r, pro.—Lieuts: Hon J B Vivian to com- 
mand Proeris, v Palmer, pro; RO Leach to Shannon; RE Tracey, 
RH Harington, R T Clark, A Jephson, and A M Norman to 
Buryalus, adai for disp; G D Clayhills to Royal Adelaide; T G 
o Musarie.— Surge : Staff, C TS Kenern to Wellesley; Dr L C 
Urquhart to Black Prince; Dr J Ternan to Brilliant.—Paymr: CJ 
Card to Rosario. 


Promotions.—In consequence of the death of Adm] Wauchope, 
Vice-Adml Loch to be Adml; Rear-Adm! Michell, CB, to be Vice- 
dm; Capt H Kellett, CB, to be Rear-Adm!; : 
ye yey wy hy be ret Admis; Ret Rear- 

Admls Morier and Scott to be Ret doe Adie. lis to bo Cones, 
SS Ee haan Bone ee N 
Roe, TH B 


B Carter, H C Burleigh, G Palmer, R H 
ellowes, T E Smith, and H Hawkes. 


MOmp o> 
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New Publications. 

Putty is an appropriate emblem of the popular idea of 
goodness. Embodied in the human form, it is bloodless, me- 
thodical, correct—the perfect realization of perfect respecta- 
bility. Whoso beholds it, beholdsa “ leading citizen,” “a solid 
man,” a“ worthy member of society” ; one whose youth was in- 
timately associated with cotton handkerchiefs printed with the 
Ten Commandments, and whose manhood is the full fruition 
of good report. Embodied in books, it is superlative moral 
teaching; it reflects the golden rule, and all other virtuous 
precepts ; it combines instruction with amusement, and is 
thought to exercise a beneficial influence on the mind. In 
both forms it is abundant, and in botli also it is the steady re- 
cipient of general homage. We are just now called upon to 
revere it in several recently published novels that lie before 
us. One of these is Abel Drake's Wife, written by Mr. John 
Saunders—founder and editor of The People’s Journal, in 1847 
—and reprinted here by Messrs. Harper and Brothers. 

The spirit of this book is didactic. Its vital quality is 
pathos. It deals with questions of duty and methods of discip- 
line in human life. It illustrates the ministry of sorrow. It 
urges the old moral of love, honour, and religion, suggesting 
that all endeavours to evade fate are alike cowardly and futile, 
and that grief, which falls heavily upon all, falls most heavily 
upon theerring. AJ] thisis well ; but all this—so familiar, and 
oftentimes before so finely enforced—is, in the present instance, 
offered under an intolerable guise of elaborate commonplace. 
Doubtless our troubles in this life are in great measure due to 
our disposition to kick over the traces, in which, rightly or 
wrongly, we are ordained to pull; and doubtless the novel- 
writer may achieve his finest triumph, and realize his most 
tearful pathos, in depicting that noble adherence to duty 
which, victorious over suffering, exalts humanity to its loftiest 
altitude, and renders it in the likeness of Him who died on 
Calvary. But this success is reserved only to the great artist. 
There are passages in the “ Newcomes” that we read with 
wet eyes and throbbing heart ; but the diluted pathos 
of such putty books as “Abel Drake's Wife,” can 
move but the shallowest emotion. Its story hinges 
upon a quarrel between husband and wife, which is 
finally forgotten in their reconciliation, after years of separa- 
tion and vicissitude. Both were wrong; both, of course, were 
punished; and, their discipline being complete, both are 
made happy. The denouement is agreeable, and is forcibly 
brought about. Most of the characters, however, are dropped 
by the way. The best of them—poor old Isaac Sleigh, the 
schoolmaster—dies at the close, and with the bauble of success 
in his hand. The chapter describing this event is the best in 
the book; but even this, the signal beauty of all, is only 
an old friend in a new dress; for, as we read of the 
death of Isaac Sleigh, we seem to stand once more by the 
death-bed of Caleb Price, in the opening chapter of Bulwer’s 
“Night and Morning.” On the whole Mr. Saunders has writ- 
ten a good book, according to the popular idea, and one that 
will have plenty of companions in its ultimate drift to ob- 
livion. 

We have already had occasion to speak several times of Les 
Misérables by Victor Hugo. Mr. Carleton has now published 
Cosette, the second portion, very creditably rendered into Eng- 
lish by Mr. Wilbour. From it we make several extracts to- 
day, elsewhere, by way of justifying our commendation of the 
author's power in revivifying a worn-out theme. His state- 
ments, indeed, might often be questioned, and we can agree 
with very few of his deductions, the latter of which, however, 
we omit for the most part, thinking it not worth while to fight 
Waterloo over again in criticism. But the heights to which 
genius can soar, and the depths to which it can descend, are fitly 
illustrated in what is said touching the Ouirassiers and Cam- 
broune. There ‘s, it may be added, a current of audacious im- 
piety running through the whole book ; a notable instance of 
which occurs in three words intended to show why God de- 
creed that the victory should not be Napoleon's : Il génait Dieu, 
says this irreverent and daring writer. Mr. Wilbour renders 
this very feebly : “ he vexed God.” From the many meanings of 
the verb géner, he could scarcely have picked one less expres- 
sive; it means to “obstruct,” to “embarrass,” to “ worry,” to 
“annoy”—this it is that makes the allusion sacrilegious. 

Somebody has translated into most excellent English—and 
Mr. Carleton has published in a comely duodecimo, under the 
title, Oriental Harems and Scenery—the Princess Belgiojoso’s 
narrative of her late travels in Asia Minor. The not unfami_ 
liar names of Antioch, Jerusalem, Damascus, Lebanon, 
Baalbec, and Aleppo, sqgttered through the pages, indicate 
that the routes taken by this enterprising traveller were not in 
themselves actually novel. But her independence of charac- 
ter, her some-time fixed residence in Anatolia, her rank, her 
sex, her woman's wit, gave her opportunities for observing 
much that is hidden from the male eye—all which she de- 
scribes with the ease and grace of a practised writer. Very 
free too is the Princess from affected sentimentality ; in fact 
she narrates her experiences and grapples with suggestive 
themes, as though she desired that her souvenirs should be the 
very antipodes of those of Alphonse de Lamartine, recorded 
in his Voyage en Orient. We cannot say that the lady's specu- 
lations on the political or moral or social life of the Turks 
strike us as particularly happy, or as free from palpable incon- 
sistencies on her part. What ofthat? She perceives quickly 
all that catches the eye, and transfers it graphically to print. 
What woman was ever as well able to reason, as quick to 
catch ? 

An English paper thus records a new attempt to render Shak- 
speare’s “ Macbeth” into French verse. Aside from the allu- 





sion to the “divine Williams,” which seems very stale, the 
notice is interesting :— 
The “ divine Williams” has been well punished for his dis- 
belief in a Purgatory. What with commentators and French 
his revered shade has been sore vexed for the last 
two centuries, and each day adds to the pains and penalties it 
has to endure. The last tormentor is the Chevalier de Chate- 
lain, who has rendered into French — the edition 
of“ Macbeth.” A few familigr examples will best illustrate 
the Chevalier’s conception of the untranslatable-original 
BaxQqvo.—La terre comme I’eau, c’est un fait, a ses bulles 
i brillent un instant, et puis s’¢teignent nulles. 
Macsetn.—Oui, si se fait 1’ 
Il faut la faire vite et bien, c'est nécessaire. 


Again: 
Est-ce bien un poignard que 1a, dans le silence, 
J is penny moi, iooeenehe vers ma main 
Tourné; viens que t’étreigne et te happe soudain ; 
Je ne t’ai pas; pourtant je te vols ld sans cesse. 
And this is what une voiz en courrouz seemed to cry aloud : 
Ne dormez plus! Macbeth en sa furie 
A tué le sommeil. 


“ Shake not thy gory locks at me!” is thus presented in hoop 
and crinoline : 


Toi, tu ne peux pas dire 
= moi j’ai commis l'acte—arréte done ton ire, 
e m’éclabousse pas du de tes cheveux, 
Et détourne de moi ton cil fauve et vitreux. 
And now for the witches’ chorus : 


yor le tour de = a, 
besogne ayons du ceur, 
Feu, veleated tee cratére, 
Allons! mes sceurs, double labeur. 
Lady Macbeth to the “ damned spot :” 
“ Disparais, maudite tache, disparais, dis-je.” 
Macbeth soliloquizes : 
“ Demain, demain, demain, encor, toujours demain, 
ui roule a pas de loup son cylindre incertain 
a temps qui fuit toujours jusqu’a la derniére heure ; 
Demain, sans s’arréter qui ne demeure, 
Si demain n’est qu’un mot: que sont tous nos hiers, 
08 nos printemps, nos plus cruels hivers ? 
Rien ! Sinon le chemin 4 la mort reuse, 
ui les méne nos jours et notre vie affreuse, 
la vie éteins-toi, morne et méchant flambeau.” 
Finally, Macbeth politely invites Macduff to “ lay on,” carefully 
abstaining from unparliamentary language : 
“ Eh bien! je le veux bien, encore une bataille, 
Et qui dira merci ne soit qu'une canaille.” 
” Let the world be thankful that Shakspeare was not a French- 
man. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Barren Honour. A Novel. By the Author of 
Guy eh ye eed pcbecbivessecetevadeste 
God Timi National Changes in the Inte- 
rests of his Church, A Discourse. By Wil- 


liam R. Williams............ 06. 0e-seeceeeeeeee Srgidon & Co. 
Game Fish of the Northern States of America 


and British Provinces. Barnwell..........-++++ Carleton. 
Aden Power; or the Cost of a Scheme. A 

Novel. By Farleigh Owen............+- T. O, H. P. Burnham. 
The Golden Hour. By M. D. Conway........... Ticknor & Fields. 
Lockhart’'s Life of Scott. Hous: Edition. 


Volumes 7 Bio a dicded dock cotM es cepecvccceee 
Naval Gunnery. By Lieut. Edward Barrett. 
oe | a Te enn D. Van Nostrand, 
A Manual of Target Practice. Capt. Henry 
TR, Ue Be Bopcccscescces . ata taaned+dopaysd Ditto. 


————_q—___— 
THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 


The Handel Festival, which has been the general 
conversation for the last twelvemonth, is now un fait 
It has been a success, both in an artistic and iniary sense 
which was not the case with the Festivals held at the C 
Palace in 1857 and 1859. It was then very general tted 
that a “ Handel Festival” was more a thing to be seen than to 
be heard, whilst now, few will deny that the musical feast 
which has just been brought to a conclusion has been as much 
a triumph of art as a profitable speculation. “ ” 

T. 


topic of 
accompli, 


" ce, 
says @ author, “is by industry achieved.” What has 
hitherto been deemed an im ity, industry has accom- 
plished, It has transtormed the Central Transept of the Crys 

m. the erection of a 


tal Palace into a splendid concert- 
solid boarded , covering in the whole space pees yh | 


the performers, and extending tyenty-four feet ond 
front t the sonority of thoarchettantinn not only been 
but it has considerably augmented the power and effect of the 
choral forces, while enabling the singers to be heard in all 
parts of the vast area. We think, however, that the acoustic 
arrangements might be still further improved by the applica- 
tion of a sounding-board, so as to do away with the strong re- 
verberation, ane Lap pe the count ae within the 
space set apart for the audience. e wo so suggest, as 
long as the orchestra remains in its pres@t condition, that a 
more sparing use be made of huge brass instruments and big 
drums, inasmuch as these additions rather tend to injure than 
to enhance the effect. The placing of saxophones and ophi- 
cleides at a certain distance from each other apart from the 
rest of the performers, and among the sin may possibly act 
as a support to the voices, but the echo of these instruments is 
of Cenes.an, stveng shes seomte s8 confusion, and destroys the 
object in view. . Costa, who, in ordinary ces, is 
accelerate the tempi, on this occasion pag! Dagens. | 
slackened his , at once adding weight to the great 
= thowing the voices to dev themselves 
the performance of choruses was oc- 
casionally somewhat unsteady is not to be wondered at, re- 
membering that the band and chorus consisted of four thousand 
performers ; but on the whole it must be admitted that a more 
magnificent of Handel's sublime works has not 
been heard in this or any other country. Tocompare it with 
any of the great provi meetings is out of the question. The 
Handel Festival at the map eg Fog 
generis. It must be reco: as one of the most remarkable 
achievements of modern times, unprecedented in theannals of 


art. 
Our readers are, no doubt, aware that the festival extended 
over six da on Saturday with a public rehear- 





and on the Friday following with “ Israel in 7 
Wednesday win et pero ection from wveral oro 
and other works of eo Dy Why gh. ous g 
for Monday, the inauguration day. A h and twenty 
years have now elapsed since great masterpiece was first 
performed under the direction of the illustrious composer. The 
da Sn ot apa aad) will be le. Handel's new 
: sacred oratorio, called ‘ Messiah.’ stewards 


of the Charitable Musical (Dublin) request the favour 
of the ladies not to come with ni ag day to the music- 
hall in Fishamble-street. The gentlemen are desired to come 
without their swords.” We are not informed whether the 
ladies and gentlemen complied with the request of the ste- 
wards of the “charitable society.” We doubt, however, had 
so uncharitable a demand been made by the stewards of the 
Saered Harmonic Society, whether our English ladies would 
have parted with their much-abused elastic “hoops,” tho’ 
the gentlemen, of course, would have seen no difficult 
coming without their swords. Of the performance itself no 
raise can be excessive. A more noble rendering of Handel's 
ofty theme it is impossible to conceive. The choruses, “ Unto 
us a child is born,” “ Glory to God,” “ His yoke is easy,” all 
in the first part, were given to perfection. The stupendous 
“ Hallelujah Chorus,” and the ace “ Amen,” created like- 
wise a deep impression. The first thing that would strike the 
attentive listener would be the absence of all effort by which 
the performances were characterised. Ingan ordinary hall, 
however large its dimensions, the least defect becomes appa- 
rent. The attention of the hearer is constantly by 
the individual exertion of the players or singers. In so im- 
mense a space, however, and with so large a body of perform- 
ers, this is no longer the case. All that is heard is a vast yo- 
lume of sound, pure, rich, and legitimate, sent forth by a mul- 
titude of Bang uniting, as it were, in one hymn of praise. 
Equally fine is the effect of the solo voices. So great is the 
improvement produced by the present arrangements, that a 
single voice, which was formerly scarcely audible, now reaches 
the furthest ae of the transept clearly, and every sylla- 
ble is distinctly heard. Mdlles. Tietjens and Parepa, stoma 
Sainton-Dolby, and Messrs. Sims Reeves, Belletti, and Weiss, * 
who were the principal singers in the “ Messiah,” never a 
peared to greater advantage, and never sang more beantiful 
than on this occasion. It is needless to signalise overy gartl 
cular song, or to dilate upon the merits of each singer. The 
readings in the “ Messiah” are too well known to need com- 
ment. 

The performance on Wednesday, though varied in attrac- 
tion and of equal excellence, was not quite so fully attended 
as on the preceding Monday. This, we think, was partly ow- 
ing to the general impression derived from the experience of 
the last festival, that pieces of a lighter character, such as the 
airs “ Let the bright im,” from the oratorio of “ Sam- 
son,”—* Sound an alarm,” from “ Judas Maccabeus,”—* Love 
in her eyes sits playing.” from “ Acis and Galatea,”—* 
venge ! venge! Timotheus cries,” from the ode “ Alexan- 
der’s Feast,”—* Hush, ye pretty ars choir,” from the 
same work,—and “ Haste nymph," ior solo voice and 
chorus, would be less effective in so a building than in, 
an ordinary concert-room. Those who had the fortune 
to be present on this occasion, will no doubt entertain a diffe- 
rent opinion, and will readily acknowledge that the “ selection 
day” yielded in no respect to the other days, as far as the 
Ree on ene wean ce omer 
Pp e Con: of about thirty pieces,—a lovely uet, 
80 to say, culled from the choicest | Loemmtit fr hard to de- 
cice w! were the most beautiful and the most worthy ot 


* * * But for the disagreeable loudness of the o accom- 
ment, the execution of these double choruses would have 
unexceptionable. Not only in this particular . 

but wherever the organ is employed, the voices of the singers 
were almost drowned by the tremendous power of the instru- 
ment. Indeed, the drums, the brass, and the organ, did more 
harm than Mr. Costa, who conducted most admirably 
throughout, and deserves credit for his energy and zeal, 
would do well in future to subdue the tone of these rein- 
forcements. The performance concluded most brilliantly with 
the martial and patriotic strain, “See, the conquering Hero 
co! »” 


mes. 
Of the third festival day, the grandest of the three, we must 
speak in brief terms. As was an , it attracted the 
largest number of visitors, for “Israel in Egypt” now shares 
the popularity with the “ Messiah,” and for the exhibition ot 
choral offers even wider scope than its glorious com- 
panion. It is hardly credible, though we have it on undoubted 
ere that this tic work was com in the short 
of seventeen days, viz., from the 1st to the 11th, and from 

15th to the 20th of October, the remainder of the month 
being devoted to the filling up and revision of what had pre- 
viously been written. It would appear that the oratorio was 
at first but coldly received, and was considered too long, for 
at the repetition of the performance, an announcement was 
made that “the oratorio will be shortened, and intermixed 
with songs.” It does not seem, however, that in its new form 
it met with ter success, since we read, that the work was 
withdrawn for a period of sixteen years, when Handel again 
ventured to bring it out. The causes assigned for the supposed 
failure of “ Israel in ” were—first, number of 
choruses following other in rapid succession; and se- 
condly, the inadequacy—in Handel’s time—of the executive 
means to give expression to his lofty conception. Be this as it 
may, certain it is that these cawses no longer exist, and that 
both the splendid choruses and the present means of executing 
them have contributed to the success, and secured the popu- 
larity of the oratorio. We shall not enter into a minute de- 
scription of the performance. Like the “ Messiah,” it has long 
been considered the eye achievement of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society, and of the chief choral bodies of the provincial 
towns; but on no occasion do we remember having heard the 
entire work so uniformly well executed. The few recitatives 
and airs in the oratorio were in the hands of Madlle. 
——, Madame Sainton-Dolby, and Madame Rudersdorff; 
while the tenor and bass parts were entrusted to Mr. Sims 
ignor Belletti, and Mr. Weiss, who all fully main- 
tained their well-earned reputation. We have only to 
add that the National Anthem was performed both at the com- 
mencement and at the conclusion of the Festival, which will 
long be remembered as the most remarkable musical event of 
the year 1862.—London paper, June 28, 

—_—__>_—_———_- 
“ESSAYS AND REVIEWS”—JUDGMENT. 

The decision of the Court of Arches was briefly recorded in 
our last issue. It has naturally drawn forth many comments 
from the press; and among them what follows, from the 
Daily News. 

To those yho think it is a matter of consequence what doc- 
trinal limits the cl of the Church of England shall be re- 

wired to observe in their public teaching, 
vered yesterday by the Dean of Arches will not appear te- 
notw ing its length. If, indeed, there are 
gxpected t prosecution instituted by the 
ury would result in a theol determina- 

tion of the question raised in Dr. Rowland ’s cele- 
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most careful to remind his audience, had to deal with the alle- | Dr. Williams says that the evidences of Scripture are “not 


tions against the reverend defendant, not asa theol , | adequate to tee narratives inherently incredible or pre- 

ut as a lawyer, trying a criminal by the strict rules of | cepts evidently wrong,” does not ap to the learned Judge 
legal evidence. The points of view which belong to that posi- | to im the Articles or Formularies, and so it escapes, al- 
tion are so different from those of the general public that a | though it enunciates the portentous doctrine of the veaiyies 
certain want of sympathy between the learned judge and the | faculty. Again, the declaration that “ the Bible is the written 
majority of readers is, perhaps, inevitable. But when the na-| voice of the ry Ty ” although it is admitted to be “ not 
ture of the questions to which Dr. Lushin, was conffhed is | a denial that the Bible is inspired, is declared to be contrary 
fairly understood, we believe he will ve credit for an able | to the Sixth and Seventh Articles. The doctrine of propitia- 
and sincere attempt to grapple with a most difficult subject. | tion pat forward by Dr. Williams, according to which a mere- 

Dr. Lushington laid down almost at the commencement of | ly subjective may and not a new relation brought about by 
his judgment certain propositions which place the course he | a m torial act, is signified, is condemned as cont to the 
subsequently took in a clear light. The issue to be tried was | Thirty-first Article, and similiarly his doctrine of j on 
not whether Dr. Williams was sound in the faith, for “it is|is declared to violate the Eleventh Article. 
the undoubted law of England that, except on the occasions| A large class of opinions, held by Dr. Williams, are men- 
where examination of clerks by superior authority is specifi- | tioned in the course of the Judgment as militating against doc- 
cally directed by law, a person in orders may hold what opi- | trines held by the most venerated divines, but as to which Dr. 
Lushington has not been able to come to the conclusion that 
in promulgating them the Articles in the Liturgy have been 
violated. Such are the denials of the Messianic element in 
Hebrew prophecy ; the rejection of the commonly received be- 
lief as to the authorship of particular books of Scripture—as 
the Book of Daniel, the Second Epistle of St. Peter, and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews; the interpretation in a figurative 
sense of certain quasi-historical narrative of the Old Testa- 
ment. The last allegation of the Bishop of Salisbury, that 
“the tendency, object, and design of the whole Essay is to in- 
culcate a disbelief of the Divine inspiration and orthodoxy of 
the Holy Scriptures; to deny the truth of parts thereof, and 
to deny the doctrines of original sin, justification by faith, 
atonement, propitiation, and tlie incarnation,” is rejected b 
the Court as unprecedented, and as contrary to the fair rule 
established by the Judicial Committee in the case of “ Burder 
v. Heath,” viz., that the words or writings of the person ac- 
cused must be pleaded; that the meaning, which they are 
alleged by the prosecution to convey, mus* be pleaded ; and 
the particular Articles of Religion, or parts of them, asserted 
to be contravened, must be pleaded also. 

The proceedings in the Court of Arches yesterday, although 
important, are but preliminary. Many of the articles are re- 
ected, others are to be reformed, a liberty of ap is given 
in the present stage of the case, and the course of the respec- 
tive — is uncertain. As the Judgment stands, however, 
it will be apparent to any one Mn me be at the trouble to 
compare it with the Essa pugned, it recognises a much 
greater latitude of public teaching than has _——— been 
thought to have the sanction of the law in the Church of Eng- 
land, especially in the sphere of Biblical interpretation. And 
on the whole this decision, whatever may succeed, cannot fail 
to have an important place in the religious history of England. 


> 
PARIS FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


For travelling there is nothing better than plain foulards or 
pacas. In the latter material a drab shade is very much 
liked; and, certainly, is a very convenient colour for tourists, 
who always suffer more or less from clouds of dust. Al 

en oe gene ae the redingote style, and closed 
down the front with a row of steels buttons. Foulards have, 
above the hem, a trimming formed of nine rows of braid— 
black, brown, China-blue, or Solferino. This trimming is also 
carried up the front of the skirt, and on the body, with a row 







































































nions he will, provided they are kept within his own breast.” 
Neither was it wh@her he had maintained doctrines inconsis- 
tent with the true doctrines of the Christian faith—certainly 
not. But it was, whether he had promulgated doctrines at 
variance with those of the Church as declared in the Articles 
and Formularies. Accordingly, the censures of the Bishops, 
as declared in their memorable letter, and the opinions of emi- 
nent divines cited in the course of the arguments of counsel, 
were unceremoniously set aside as irrelevant, and indeed as de- 
clarations to which the Court would not hesitate, if need were, 
to place itself in opposition. It is the business of a judge to 
enhance the standards of his Court, and pny f Dr. Lushing- 
ton did not fail in this duty. For to exalt the Articles of Re- 
ligion, the Formularies, and the Canons, he declared that the 
act of the Legislature which made these binding on the clergy 
roceeded on the basis that, for the purposes intended, “ the 
hurch was in ion of all the truth, and that nothing 
remaihed to discovered.” The learned Judge is 
not insensible of the difficulties attending this * propo- 
sition. He candidly admits that “it does not seem 
reasonable to suppose that it was intended to shut out 
ail inquiry and abnegate all further discoveries however 
important ;” but in spite of all difficulties he maintains his in- 
terpretation of the intention of the Legislature, and proceeds 
to put the case in what is certainly a strong point of view. 
He says :—“I will presume a discovery to be made of great 
importance, and proved to the satisfaction of very many scho- 
lars and divines, and that such discovery militates against 
some of the Articles. What is the ay of a clergyman? what 
of the Court? Is the Clergyman at liberty to use such disco- 
veries so as advisedly to maintain what is repugnant to the 
Articles? lapprehend certainly not. Is the Court to discuss 
«whether the discovery be a real or true discovery, to define its 
effect and operation? The Court can do no such thing; it has 
only to administer the law. The duty of the Court is to shut 
its ears to all such discoveries. It is bound by law sd to do. 
The law must be obeyed, even in what ma termed most 
extravagant circumstances.” If this strict erence to judi-| al 
cial principles seems to bear hard on the scholar, impressed 
with the progressive character of all living knowledge, it cer- 
tainly is a protection to the beneficed cler, an who, warned 
of the exact requirements of the law as to his public teaching, 
may believe privately what he likes, provided only that he o! 
serve a prudent reticence. 
Another very important point was determined by the learned 


Judge respecting reference to the Bible for the p both | of buttons of the same shade up the centre. ith a foulard 
of the —, and the detence. The Judicial Committee | robe, as well as with the the small paletot, called saute 
of the Privy Council had previously laid down that the con- 


en ue, is indispensa! tis always made of the same 
mate! as the dress, and trimmed to match ; indeed, what- 
ever yA be the shape of the mantle for the country or sea- 

more stylish when mede of the same material and 
shade as the dress than of any contrasting colour. 

Piqué will be much used, also, for country wear—principally 
maize, nankeen, or white, These will be braided in white or 
black ; or, for a change, the white piqué may be trimmed round 
with a band of maize or lilac piqué, put on in wide scollops, or 
in a device resembling the embattlements of a tower, and edged 
all round with a black piping. This band may be braided, em- 
broidered, or plain ; the body and sleeves, of course, to match. 
With this kind of dress the saute en barque is decidedly the 
most suitable complement for out of doors toilette. 

Muslins are of very charming designs thissummer. The 
patterns which have had so much success in foulard during 
the spring have been reproduced ! cool and gossamer-like 
pM. = Those most in vogue are in double stripes down 


formity of the Articles of Religion with the Holy Scriptures 
could not be discussed in cases like this. But it was argued 
on behalf of the Bishop of Salisbury, that, as the Liturgy was 
one of the standards of doctrine, those portions of Scripture— 
the Epistles and Gospels and Lessons—which are incorporated 
with it might be opened to. Dr. Leaching, however, re- 
solutel refuses to de whether any di al positions are 
reconcileable with Scripture or not. For “a consequence 
would be, that, instead of all questions of doctrine not contrary 
to the Articles of Religion and the Formularies being what are 
termed open questions, the Court would have tocompare what 
is impugned—a sermon or essay—by numberless references to 
various parts of Scripture. How unsatisfactory would such 
an investigation be to the clergy and people of this realm! 
What contusion would be introduced by the divers opinions of 
ecclesiastical judges! What mistakes would oma pw Eee ! 
Into what a state of uncertainty would the clergy of our Church 


be plunged! Pressed by these reasons, and urged by every | the dress, alternating-not only in shade but in design—the one 
motive to rve peace in the Church, I will not be tempted | stripe being plain, and the other chiné. It ma trimmed 
in the of any accusation nst a clergyman, to resort to| wich three flounces, at equal distances, but slightly differing 


ee as the standard by which the doctrines shall be mea-|in width. The body, low and full, is completed by a fichu 
su v 


lerine of the same materjal as the dress. The sash should 

of taffetas ribbon, to match the deepest shade in the dress, 
and tied behind with bem ends. The sleeves half-long, and 
moderately wide, trimmed like the skirt. 

Robes of white muslin, although perfectly admissible in the 
country, in town can only be worn of an evening. In this 
case, if the muslin is embroidered, it should have an under- 
skirt of coloured taffetas. It may also be trimmed with 
flounces—five or sgven—more or less wide, according to the 
number adopted ; tRis always being the rule, that the trimming 
should cover two-thirds of the skirt. 

White alpaca is very novel and much admired. The fol- 
lowing is a very stylish toilette for walking-dress, or, perhaps, 
still more approp te for a pic-nic party. It is composed of 
white alpaca, trimmed above the hem with a wide band of 
mauve taffetas, stri with very narrow white braid; this 
band is edged by a fluting of mauve taffetas, set on in hollow 

laits. Between each plait is a smal] hanging bow of 
biack pe arse er ae = - a a 3 a = a > 
cond, in white alpaca, simply hemmed, is caught up in 
Sacen te ae places at least. Phe body is a zouave veste, 
trimmed with a band like that on the lower skirt, only in 
miniature. The sleeves are made with a seam up the back of 
With this costume is worn a full muslin chemisette. 
with a maize taffetas band, braided 
with white and with black velvet bows; or in drab, with a 
violet or brown band, this toilette would be very effective. 

Amongst the novelties for summer out of doors wear are 
the shawls of yak lace—a white woollen-lace. It is a very 
pure, brilliant white, and the texture soft and fine. These 
shawls age made in the richest Brussels designs. Small pale- 
tots are exceedingly fashionable. 

Hats are so universally adopted, especially for travelling or 
country wear, that our modistes are giving much attention 
to their make and trimming: a description of a few, therefore, 
will be acceptable.—The “ sailor’s hat goon in the crown, 


But the question remains—How do the Formularies of the 
Church require the clergy to treat the Bible? According to 
Dr. Lushington’s interpretation, the answer demanded of dea- 
cons at ordination implies “a bond fide belief that the Holy 
Scriptures contain everything necessary to salvation, and that 
to that extent they have the direct sanction of the Almighty.” 
And the Sixth Article teachés the Divine enema | of all the 
canonical books, which are declared to contain all thin, e- 

to salvation. From the language of this Article the 
learned Judge derives the doctrine of an inspiration which is 
by a preternatural and Divine nt tion from 
the extraordinary exaltation of the hu faculties in men of 
genius. This derived doctrine he declares to be an indispen- 
sable part of the Sixth Article; therefore he holds that any 
clergyman who maintains, directly or indirectly, that the Holy 
Scriptures proceed from the same mental powers as have pro- 
duced other works, even with the qualification that 
powers in the one case and the other differ in d , thereby 
contravenes the Articles of Religion. As to the extent to 
which criticism proper might be exercised on the sacred text, 
he held that he was not required to hold guilty of an ecclesias- 
tical offence, persons who should affirm that certain passages 
were wrongly introduced, and were not entitled to keep their 
place, in Scripture ; but they must not reject the whole Book 
oe would be to deny its canonicity, and so to violate the 
icle. 

These being the general peed of the Judgment, we ma: 
—s rapidly over their application to the case of Dr. Wil- 

he learned Judge sometimes finds it difficult to affix a 
sense to the language of the yist, and when that has been 
done it is not always easy to ascertain when his words repre- 
sent his own opinions, and when he ought to be considered as 
merely mee those of Baron Bunsen. But Dr. Lushington 

eclaration that “the Bible is an expression of de- 
yout reason” inconsistent with the Twentieth Article, in which 
it is denominated “God's written word.” Dr. Williams's re- 





the edge moderately broad, and nearly ght. It is not, 
cognition of “ the Eternal Spirit” as informing and inspiring however, adopted without some opposition, many finding this 
the writers of the Bible is not brought into connexion shape rather masculine; and we are far from they 


this passage by the Judge: on the seearry -— 
to the acts 
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scarf, black lace, or a fond of white lace. The two ends trimmed 
with black lace are tied behind in a large bow. This style of 
ornament is suitable for Leghorn or Belgian straw. A more 
simple style is the black straw, with drapery of black velvet, 
with a tuft of white and black feathers, and is worn most} 
when travelling.—The Jean-Bart, of white sewed straw, the 
inside-edge trimmed with a ruche of black feathers, is very be- 
coming. A black velvet ribbon is tied round the crown, with 
a bow edged with lace falling behind, and a tuft of white and 
black feathers in front—The Belle-Poule is of black straw, 
with a ruche of feathers inside, and an aigrotte of black and 
white ostrich feathers quite in front. A black velvet ribbon 
is tied round the crown, the ends being trimmed with lace.— 
The Florian hat is of Italian straw, ed with black feathers 
inside, and trimmed outside with black velvet ribbon and 
bunches of heath. A Pompadour. veil of Chantilly lace, falling 
in a point over the lace, tied behind with two ends.—The 
Watteau, of white straw, has the edge falling over the eyes, 
and the back part bent down, with a fringe of white and black 
feathers mixed with black lace, fastened round the crown by 
a small rouleau of coloured velvet, and tied behind. 

The Chapeau Impératrice stands first in attraction. It is 
trimmed with feathers falling from the front. They are some 
times white and black, or a mixture of drab, grey, and black. 
As a rule, the shape and style of the hat should be cbosen to 
suit the face; yet we may state that the —— Impératrice 
is more becoming for married, and the bataliére and cloche, for 
young ladies. 

Walking and visiting bonnets are numerous and pretty. We 
will describe some much admired.—A rice straw, with a cir- 
tain of the same. On the summit of the head are two large 
narcissus, fastened with a bunch of lilies of the valley. The 
inside is trimmed to match.—A drawn bonnet of white tulle in 
bouillonnés, separated by insertions of Chantilly, coming from 
the inside of the bonnet, and covering a bunch of lilies of the 
valley and field flowers. The curtain is of tulle, covered with 
a Chantilly lace.—A —_ of Mechlin lace, with bunches of 
white lilac and long —— Over the curtain is a scarf of 
tulle, embroidered in black, tied, with the ends trimmed with 
black lace.—A capote of tulle, in large bouillonnés, separated 

a frill of black lace, set on with a narrow straw trimming. 
he inside is ornamented with a diadem of corn-flowers and 
black lace. 

The black horsehair bonnet is also in demand, with a cur- 
taim of nasturtium-coloured ribbon, edged with blonde, and 
trimmed with a bunch of nasturtiums fastened with black lace. 
—Open-worked white straw, trimmed with a broad bride of 
maize-coloured taffetas, white crosses two coques of ribbon, to 
match—that on the left side surmounted with a tuft of lilies. 
The curtain is of black silk, the bandeau is very wide, and 
formed entirely of lilies —Le Follet. 

—_>—_——— 


THE GREAT DOG SHOW. 


It is not often that Islington offers any attraction that “can 
compete with the West-end. The number of carri that 
were in the habit of turning-up at the Belvidere on ton- 
ville Hill was, until the present week, very limited, and in- 
deed it may be questioned whether mg coachman of refine- 
ment knew where the Belvidere was. It might have been a 
hazardous experiment to desire to be driven to this uncourtly 
suburb, but that the presence in it of some hundred dogs of the 
highest breeding furnished a sufficient guarantee that both 
master and servant might appear without any compromise of 
dignity. Under the circumstances of the present week, we 
venture to assume that Islington will not be thought vulgar 
even in the servant’s hall; and we take the liberty of suggest- 
ing, for the consideration of the drawing-room, that if there be 
any young lady who, having been crossed in love, is disposed 
to try the remedy for melancholy proposed in a popular novel 
in the words :—* Hev a dog, Miss !—they're better friends nor 
any Christian,” she will do well to go to Islington and bestow 
her heart upon some deserving and grateful quadruped. 

Sigh no more, ladies, Sigh no more; 
. Men were deceivers ever. 
Bat a dog is fond and faithful to the end. It is, however, ne- 
cessary to observe that any young lady with a place vacant in 
her heart will have to be prompt if she means to fill it, for the 
Great Dog Show closes to-day. 

Those who had the advantage of visiting this exhibition on 
the first day found the animals which they inspected generally 
of friendly s, and disposed for and even desirous 
conversation. Perhaps, under the pressure of the attentions of 
a crowd, they may have become more reserved and ceremo- 
nious, and there is, no doubt, a point beyond which even good- 
nature will not bear poking up. Of course, the same people 
who at Brompton would deface a picture with their walking- 
sticks, would at Islington employ the same weapon to distur! 
adog. If this were done, the consequences might be disagree- 
able; but, in general, dogs who are well treated will behave 
well, and the majority of them form new acquaintances with 
a facility which their masters are very far from imitating. 
They show, however, a variety of dispositions. The calm and 
powerful mastiff dozes ey. wanting no society, although 
not unwilling to receive it; while the nervous, tremulous poin- 
ter seems to welcome every approaching footstep as a momen- 
tary diversion from his own restless thoughts. The class of 
mastiffs is the first that meets the eye on entefing, and it is, per- 
haps, more universally interesting than the ordinary classes of 
sporting dogs, while the features which it displays cannot fail to 
impress every spectator’s mind. The sight ofa dozen or fifteen 
mastiffs of the largest size, with light-coloured bodies and dark 
muzzies, all chained in arow, gives at once a favourable idea 
of the canine marvels which this ghow contains. Perhaps 
even a greater interest attaches to that much rarer animal the 
blood-hound, of which a very fine specimen may be seen in the 
veteran dog “Druid.” These two classes of mastifs and 
bloodhounds are widely separated in the catalogue, inasmuch 
as the latter are as sporting-dogs while the former are 
not. But on looking at the specimens we cannot help re- 
marking that some of the mastiffs have a good deal of the 
bloodhound’s look, and vice versd. It is, perhaps, a little start- 
ling to find the bloodhound classed as a sporting-dog, inas- 
much as the best known sport to which he has been conside- 
red applicable was that of hunting marauding Scotchmen over 
the Border, as he is ry employed in =, American mae 
States, in the capture oi tive negroes. It may perhaps 
assumed that the time wake has elapsed dues tomb dogs 
ceased to be employed in tracking freebooters is not long 
enough to have allowed the breed in this country to become 
deteriorated ; and if this be so, visitors to the Dog Show may 
consider that they behold the very same sort of animal which 
ran Wallace so closely that he was driven to slay an Irish fol- 
lower in order that the blood might throw the dog off his 
scent. very high rate of speed, and perhaps it was nt De 
tain an rate 0! |, an it was ne- 
cesuary that he , the game being onally an armed and 
plunder-laden Scotchman, and the hunters Foglishmen, also 
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armed, and probably selected for other qualities than that of 
poe by wi 


riding under a eight. 

There is another dog, to whom, as the bi in all Eng- 
land, it is proper to invite particular attention, Who also looks 
as if he could not employ very great 8 in the work which 
his denominaticn ascribes to him. This is the boar-hound 
“ Sam,” who bears the last number in the catalogue, and who 
certainly has some claim to hold the foremost place in the 
exhibition. It does not appear very probable that such a la! 
and heavy dog would ever run into a wild boar; but still this 
is the sort of dog that is represented in pictures of the chase. 
Sam is black and white in colour. He stands thirty-three in- 
ches high to the top of the shoulder, and measures forty-one 
inches round the body in its thickest part. These dimensiuns 
he politely permitted to be taken. It is stated that about two 
years ago a dog standing thirty-seven inches was exhibited to 
the Queen by an American. ut at this moment Sam enjoys 
the distinction of being the largest dog that this ——7 can 
show, and a truly magnificent spectacle he presents. The ad- 
miration which he commands is universal ; whereas the most 
curious or valuable specimens of the usual variety of sporting 
dogs require special knowledge or taste in order to appreciate 
them as they deserve. Perhaps, however, the dogs of the 
Mount St. Bernard breed enjoy almost as large a popularity as 
Sam. These are very noble-looking animals, having a charac- 


















pocket-handkerchief; the a bites her lips, which will 
quiver in spite of her, and bursts out at last with—‘ Dontee 
cry, mother!—I be very comfortable—there’s such a little to 
ery about !'—‘ Oh! dear—it’s very sad!'"— Did you come up 
to-day ”—‘ Yes, by the early train. I suppose I can’t shake 
hands with my girl, anyhow, miss?—‘It is nst the rules 
here.’— Very well, miss,’ she adds, with a sigh. It is the 
daughter in this instance that asks all the questions, and tries 
to distract her mother from the dark thoughts born of such an 
interview. ‘ How are you getting on, mother?—How’s Uncle 
John, and all his little ones?—Has Jemmy come back from 
sea ?—Have you heard trom Jemmy?—lIs Sarah Ann married 
yet? The old lady gathers more nerve as the interview pro- 
ceeds ; dries her eyes, and answers all her daughter’s ques- 
tions—becomes at last very garrulous, and details all the gossip 
of the far-away ep | village whence she has journeyed to 
see her imprisoned child. ‘Uncle John hel me with a 
couple of shillings, my dear, or 1 should never have been able 
to come and see you, she adds; ‘Uncle John’s always very 
kind, though he has a } family of his own to help, Martha.’ 
‘How did you get thrcug: the winter, now” asks the daugh- 
ter anxiously.—' Poorly! poorly! My eyes went bad again— 
and there was no work about—and so I had parish relief, my 
deur.’— Ah! that’s bad!—‘I shall have to go into “the 
House” altogether soon.’—' No, don’t do that! is the quick re- 





ter which may encourage strangers to approach them without 
hesitation. hey suggest the remark that there is nothing 
very peculiar in the breed, and that any powerful, sagacious, 
and good-tempered dog might prubably be trained to do their 
work. 

Another animal, totally different in make, aspect, faculties, 
and duties, is the English bull-dog, which of course is pro- 
fusely represented in this show. There are, we believe, Eng- 
lish men aud women so benighted as to consider this admira- 
ble creature vulgar; but even if his own compatriots despise 
him, the “ bouledogue” is certain to receive theg#espectful at- 
tention of all the French visitors. It must be owned that his 
looks are not calculated to encourage familiarity, and it is cer- 
tain that when he does take hold he is not in a hurry to let go. 
No doubt if his master bade him, he would pin you by the leg 
and stick there until you had cut him into fittie pieces, but it 
would be a mistake to suppose that he would be angry with 
you. With the bull-dog, fighting is the work which he came 
into the world to do, and he does it as well as ever he can, but 
without noise, passion, or ostentation. If he meets a strange 
dog of several times his own size, he goes in at him quietly and 
effectively, without fury or loud defiance, and if he gets the 
worst of it he does not complain. Indeed, if his master is not 
at hand to call him off, he probably fights until the big jaws 
into which he has thrust himself have quite chawed him up; 
but still no how! of suffering is uttered by him. To his master 
and his master’s friends he is as docile and submissive as the 
least courageous spaniel. The proverb about Brag and Hold- 
fast must certainly have been invented by some judicious ad- 
mirer of the bull-dog, whose disposition is as much opposed to 
oe as to letting go. Still, with all these noble qualities, 
the bull-dog’s sphere of popularity is limited; and, indeed, he 
shares in the prejudice which exists in certain quarters nst 
a class of men whose company he frequents, and whom in ap- 
pearance and character he resembles—we mean, of course, 
prize-fighters. It is impossible to look at the best bull-dogs in 
the exhibition without thinking that their faces would do very 
well for those of pugilists. In particular, the short flattened 
nose is an arrangement of nature highly convenient to those 
whose principal employment of that organ is in receiving blows 


upon it. The hanging lip which just shows the bu Ldog's army work, the binding of the 
far 


teeth, and his broad strong shoulders projecting laterally 
beyond his feet, are features which suggest very forcibly the 
idea of combativeness, although they do not otherwise resem- 
ble the points of his human parallel. 

But if the bull-dog’s claims to public patronage are at all 
questionable, it is easy to mention several other classes of ani- 
mals in this exhibition, each of which alone would well repay 
a journey into the unknown land of Islington for their inspec- 


tion. There is, for instance, the Duke of Beaufort’s pack of |#estored to its original form. The new window contains 
rfect beauties all of | figures of the Evangelists—Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John,— 


foxhounds, ten couple of each sex, and 
them. One may question whether a bloodhound or 4 boar- 
hound might not as well be called something else, because 
neither moss troopers nor wild boars now infest England, and 
therefore the suitability of these dogs for their traditional duty 


cannot be brought to any practical test. But the foxhounds | United 


exhibited at this show are the most perfect result attained by 


unremitting study and unlimited expenditure devoted, for a| lamented Prince Consort; while the arms of the heir to the 
very long period, to the production of the sort of dog best | throne are placed on the other side, surmounted by the — 


adapted for a sport which is pursued with ceaseless ardour. 
The most thorough Cockney who visits this show may 


deerhounds, with their fine and powerful shapes and beautiful 
long grey hair. These are the ministers of a sport which has 
almost become traditional in England, but to which history, 


poetry, and romance combine to 
And then there are the greyhounds, the 
spaniels, of which the highest ty 
Sportsman's every day work the 


ers, and the 


Sy which to expend her fondness can come away unsatis- 


‘ i rosecuti ld be successful. Th 
It is much to be lamented that this, the one exhibition with Soe ee din lead didn h 
which nobody can find fault, should be bound to close on its 


gaze | inscription of dedication. The funds were provided by Par- 

for a long time at the Duke of Beaufort’s foxhounds, and still | liament. The figures of the Evangelists were designed by Jo- 

discern new beauties in them. Then, again, there are the | hann Von my histo 

pointers, heavy and light; the setters; and the retrievers— 

three large and well-known classes among which one might | designs of Maximilian Ainmiller, architect, also an honorary 

well spend a day. And there are those splendid animals, the | member of the Royal ep ee ne inspector of the 
g. 


are those which do the 

And, lastly, there are 
the toy and fancy dogs, some of them so small as almost to 
need a microscope to discern them, and in such number and 
variety of beauty that surely no lady who needs an elegant pet 


ply.— There’s no help for it, Martha. It isn’t, she adds, in a 
sorrowful, almost a reproachful manner, ‘as if I had my 
| daughter to help me in my weakness and old age.’-—‘ Don’t go 
into the House,’ repeats the a What can I do, my 
dear ?’— Come here!” The old woman flings up her hands in 
horror, and the daughter continues in a strange excited whisper 
— You'll be treated well here. You'll have enough to eat and 

| drink—you won’t have any hard words here—they give you 
such blankets and sheets to lie on !—you can have the doctor 
every day if you like—and it’s like heaven to be in the Infirm- 
ary! Oh! mother, if you would only try and come here! 
The mother stands behind the wire-work and seems to consi- 

| der the matter; the daughter becomes more eloquent and per- 
| suasive—even begins to suggest the best plan to set about it— 
until the matron calls her to order, and reproves her for her 
wickedness. ‘It’s not wickedness !’ says the prisoner ; ‘it’s the 
best thing, God knows, that can happen to us poor!’ And the 

| prisoner is not far wrong. And amidst the mass of our fallen 
| sisters that Millbank and Brixton Prisons contain, there are 
| these strange, stern philosophers—women who have weighed 
all the chances between the workhouse and the prison, and 
| whe, being compelled to choose between one or the other, 
| strike the balance in favour of the gaol. A little less vw 
| but more kindness and attention ; better food, and more friendly 
| faces—only the key turned on them and their sleeping-cham- 
ber called ‘acell! Step by step from Millbank to Brixton— 
rhaps from Brixton to Fulham, if they are young “~ e 
ks to-read, good warm clothing, the chaplain to talk to 
them every day. I have been often tempted to wonder if the 
workhouses would be always full, if women would have to 
hesitate at all between the Parish and the Prison, if Govern- 
ment made contracts with the slop-houses and the wholesale 
firms, and competed not so closely—so be living the ho- 












































nest and hard-working poor. There will be living illustrations 
to Hood's ‘ Song of the Shirt to the end of time, if some better 
and re just system be not presently adopted. I cannot 
think it fair or humane to take contracts from such firms as 
Moses and Son, and others, at a price with which no woman 
who has rent to and a home to keep can bly compete. 
Prisoners, especially female prisoners, should do prison work, 
prison books—even the print- 
ing of the innumerable forms might possibly be taught them 
bet no work beyond Government work, for the sake of those 
who desire to live honestly and resist temptation.” — Female 
Life in Prison. 

GLascow CATHEDRAL: COMPLETION OF THE RoyaL WIN- 
pow.—The painted glass for the east window is now erected. 
The splayed sills have been replaced, and the window-frame is 


contrasting with the stern prophets of the transept window. 
The upper part of the window is filled with diaper. To the 
left of the centre and of the spectator, but to the right in the 
window, are piaced the arms of the Sovereign, as Queen of the 
Kingdom ; to the right of the centre, the royal arms of 
Scotland: close to the arms of her Majesty are those of the 





of Wales, instead of the usual royal crest. There is no s 


painter, professor in the 


Royal Academy of Munich, &c. The ornament is from the 


Royal Establishment of Glass 





Tue Dvxe’s Notion or an Eprtor.—Shortly before he 


ve an undying interest. | jeft Paris the Duke wrote to Wellesley Pole a letter, so amus- 


ing in its way that we must quote it entire :— 
“ Paris, 8th Dec., 1814. 
“My dear William,—I enclose the Times of the 30th Novem- 
ber, with a paragraph marked in it, which contains, in my 
opinion, an impudent libel upon me, upon which I wish to 
take the opinion of the Attorney-General, and to order that 
the editor may be prosecuted, if the Attorney-General should 


facts are as follows: g Ferdinand did, on or about the 7th 


March he passed the , Wri 
fifth public day, but it is to be feared that there is no alterna- ved eg Andy ud ibe ym ghee og 


lve. However much we, as public instructors, may desire peers aif > y Bayh, Yay. Bidy oy bog 


that the elevating and civilizing influence of this Show of 
should operate upon the human character for a longer peri 


: »| Majesty’s favour. The King went to Veleocte, I being all the 
We must consider, on the other hand, the feelings of the dogs Garonne 
shut up from air and exercise, and stared at, talked to, and marae SS = 


ry stirred up with cotton umbrellas from 8 A.M. to 11 
-M. daily. And then there are the feelin 


anxious for the comfort, health, and safety of their 
during all these long and weary days. And, lastl 


must be, by an irresistible fascination to come and Jook at an 


: i ived in th ighbourhood of Tarbes; and 
immense number of animals of the highest value which there Sen Gis ae Oo a ake . a 
is no immediate probability of their “ finding” in any seques- 


tered spot. All things cc 


‘ ) dered, we 
quiesce in the ex 





longed.— London Weekly, June 28. 


_»——_— 


of the dogs’ mas- Aran h 
ters and mistresses, who are deprived of the com and oe Oe 1S of page 
vourites 


, there are i trom the Duque de bout 
the feelings of the professional dog-stealers, compe ed, as they tam), Seung to sostve theme Ce Daas chien Caen, chew 


we must Aac-| 4th armies from interfering in the internal 


. iency of the decision that the duration of ; firmation from the 
this most Qeautiful and interesting show should not be pro- Sy, Leena’ ne ote b 


the honours and grants made to me by the Cor- 
tes. To this letter I wrote an answer, cchaswtolgh His 


, from which town y 
on the 4th of May, on which day I was in Paris. He is- 
sued his proclamation, dafed the 4th of May, against the Cor- 
was still at Paris, 
and I did not see His Majesty till May 24th, when I arrived at 
Madrid; nor had I any communication with him or his minis- 


the 17th of May, the copy of the King’s proclamation of the 


between that and the 24th of May to report to the Duque de 
San Carlos the measures I had taken to prevent the 3rd and 
itics of the coun- 

of the honours 
and Pe 3 conferred upon me by the Cortes, excepting that of 
the 7th of March, which, as it appears by the above statement 
was previous to all his measures regarding the Cortes; and I 


A Very Sap Prrson-Sceye.—“ The prisoner is a young, | had no communication with him excepting to thank him, till 
pale-faced girl; the t after these measures were published, and three 
they were and I was at such a distance, 
could not haye had any, As 


prison-visitor,a poor, old, totterin, 
cently clad woman. The mother 


, de-ja 
cries very bitterty at the first weeks 
sight of her daughter, and makes frequent use of a very clean 





and so situated, that it is 


passed afterwards 
Duque de San Carlos and me, regarding the 
sons imprisoned, or any other matter connected with the King’s 
proclamation or conduct, I do not consider myself accountable 
to the editor of the Times. I contend for it that he has no 
right to accuse me of having advised or countenanced a line of 
policy inconsistent with the interests of Great Britain, from the 
corrupt motive of obtaining a confirmation of honours and grants 
made to me by the Cortes, and accepted by the consent of my 
own government. If I 
character, I consider myself bbund to set the example to others 
of a determination to prevent the blackguard editors of news- 


dirt. ump as an alderman, he rather waddles t 
me Pays far more attention to his stomach than to his 
née 


company and his situation, 








between the King and me, or the 
Cortes or the per- 


possess any advantages in point of 


pers from depriving us of our reputation by their vulgar in- 


sinuations. The truth is, I refused to employ a relation of the 
editor of the 7imes in my family, and that is the reason he has 
accused me of corruption ; but that is no reason why I should 
bear it. Ever yours most affectionately, 


“ WELLINGTON.” 





Tne Best MaTeRIAL For StaTvEs.—To Madame Tussaud 


is due the discovery of the proper substance to be employed in 
doing honour to greatness. Before her time, the world, in its 
own rash way, assuming that greatness was what mathemati- 
cians would call “a constant”—that a man once great was 
always great—made use of bronze and marble. Your French 
friend, if you put it to him, will be able, out of the history of 
his own country, to furnish many proofs of the falla 
of the assumption upon which this practice was found- 
ed. He has seen how the idol of yesterday may be shat- 
tered in the dust to-day, to the utter waste of so much 
honest stone or metal. Wax, as Madame Tussaud has 
shown, is your only material As wax is, so is human great- 
ness—a thing which has no necessa 
a thing of extreme delicacy, and liable to destruction from ac- 
cident, but which, bar raze 

riod. With wax as your medium for representinggsthe heroic, 
you need be under no apprehensions as to the permanence of 
your hero. You stand committed to nothing. If his fame re- 
sists the wear and tear of time and circumstance, so, with or- 
dinary care, will your wax. Ifthe policy of your minister is 
proved to have been blind—if the tactics of a military ge- 
nius are discovered to have been blunders— 

is reprieved or turns out to be innocent, you have only to melt 
him down and remould his plastic substance into a worthier 
and more popular form. 


or inherent durability ; 


dents, may last for an indefinite pe- 


f your murderer 


We must admit that, as compared with bronze and marble, 


it has its disadvantages as well as its advantages. Both are 
illustrated in a } 


nd of Madame Tussaud’s, for which we do 
not vouch, but which is sufficiently credible to be quoted here. 
Several years ago,a figure of the late Duke of Wellington 
stood under one of the skylights in the principal room. 
some unaccountable oversight, the attendant omitted to draw 
the blinds on one occasion when shutting up for the night, and 
next morning the hot rays of a July sun fell on the Duke's 
countenance with such fervour that his Grace’s nose began to 
run, and, by the time the doors were opened, had gr oy am 
completely. A large pane of the figure being thus de- 
stroyed, restoration to its original form was found to be im- 
ble; so a new Duke was cast, and the mutilated remains 
of the old one were cut down a couple of inches and remould- 
ed into a life-like presentment of Lord John Russell, who had 


just then come into power, and was therefore a fitting addi- 


tion to the collection. It is true that such an accident could 
not have happened to a stone or metal figure; but, on the 
other hand, ure is fatal to metal or stone. The mutilated 
image is rendered useless for its original or any other purpose. 
A noseless Theseus may still be recognised as a relic of anci- 
ent art, but a noseless Duke has no hold whatever upon our 
recognition.— 





paper. 
Tue Sparrow a ScaveNcEeR.—Nobody will deny that the 
City w is a scavenger, ay, and a “ regular dustmen” too. 


There is very little of the Adonis about jim/ Washing and 
bathing are unknown, uacared-for-luxuries. He es in 
an 


is last shows sad yy EH Suiting himself to his 
e is rarely in a state of repose. 

Observation tells me that easing, drinking, bustle, noise, and 
confusion, are his gg © yee His life is one continued 
round of dissipation. ly and late he may be seen slily 
— into some “likely” place, where he may discover 
something for his inside. Up to every move, deeply-read in 
the physiognomy of butchers’ boys, schoolboys, vagrant, and 
birds’ enemies generally, he is never caught napping. Wide 
awake to them all, he cunningly watches his opportunity, sli 
in, commits theft, steals out, and is “ gone” almost before he 
is seen. And how thoroughly does he relish stolen property. 
Boys, girls, and birds, al) are alike in this respect, I fear. 

Stolen sweets are always sweeter, 

Stolen kisses much completer : 

Stolen looks are “‘ nice” in chapels, 

Stolen, stolen be your apples! 


So sings the poet. I have neither the wish nor the power to 
contradict him.— William Kida. 





FOREIGNERS IN ENGLAND.— * * And a foreigner who sta 
at a good London hotel finds life made very easytohim. The 
bill may be rather heavy, but he gets comfortand attention for 
his money. Some of them, for example, were charmed at the 
kindness of one of the landlords of a d Street hotel. They 
had casually remarked a should like to see the Derby, and 
the next day they saw dash up to the door anoble carriage and 
four, —- ordered to carry them to Epsom. It seemed so 
thoughtful of their host, so splendid, so like Monte Christo. 
Of course had to pay in the long run, but it isa great 
pone for be to pay an hotel bill with thankfulness and a 
sense 0! 

Leiitiell They also ore very much struck ee the “4 in — 
goes on without any one apparently to take care of it. 
That ; ~ who bos ag oy the en 
lines, and represents the English army in the great French 
picture of the Battle of Alnaeis a very = representative of 
the a army in London. Where, asks the foreigner, are 
the soldiers ? ho is to cut you down if you go the wrong 
side of a fountain or do any of the things that are défendu} 
The Frenchman enjoys the odd sensation of being at a school 
where there are no ushers, and yet where the boys behave 
very decently, and do not seem even to know that the ushers 
are absent. But there is a still odder and a pleasanter sensa- 
tion for him to enjoy in London—there is the sensation pro- 
duced by the British policeman. Se far as we can discover, 
the policeman is the marvel in England which most captivates 
the y, and stirs the enthusiasm of the foreigner. He is 
more wonderful than a river with miles of shipping, or a city 
sixteen miles long, or a sov' that is beloved, or a House 
of Parliament ay v4 eve of a revolution. — is —_ ° 
man, a sergent , gendarme, or whatever he w 
called abroad, whose object is actually to protect, help, and en- 
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‘cou honest, respectable le—who is not. paid to strut 
about bullying everybody, and clanking a sword, and eee 
ing gossip derived spies—but who is en to be civil, 
to keep order, to direct the ee to all who have 
need ofhim. The attitude in which the policeman most fasci- 
nates the foreign mind is that of a controller of 
There comes a vast crowd of horses snorting, vehicle 
pushing before vehicle, each coachman risking his life, and 
what he values more, his panels, in order to hold his ground 
or beat a rival, and suddenly a, plain man, dressed in unpre- 
tending blue, and carrying a little stick, steps into the road and 
waves his hand. Instantly the throng is oy into order. 
The horses are quiet, the carriages fall into a line, the coach- 
men are the meekest of men, and seem quite glad to be allowed 
to draw up in their turn to the spot they are seeking to arrive 
at. This is indeed a sight. The French police officer of the 
novel and the anecdote is a wondrous being; he can see 
through a millstone, er dukes and duchesses in his pay as 
spies, and books daily all the secret thoughts of the most in- 
ificant people ; but then he and his operations are only read 
of. He may be a fact ora fiction. But the British policeman 
is seen—he is undeniable—he is acertainty. And the last and 
crowning stroke of the marvel is, that whereas the world trem- 
bles before the French official, and every tongue is hushed if 
his dreaded name is only whispered, no one cares a bit about 
the London policeman, but every one treats him as if he were, 
as he is, in about the rank of an under-gardener. Surely a 
foreigner is not very wrong in wondering at and respecting a 
nation which successfully hands over the security of a capital 
of three millions of inhabitants to the custody of a few under- 
gardeners in blue clothes. 





Tue Rook aNnp THE CATERPILLAR IN Luss GLEN.—A 
few weeks since a‘colony of caterpillars made an unwelcome 


‘lodgment in the beautiful oak copse in Luss Glen, the property 


of Sir Jamies Colquhoun. As the leafy food was abundant, 
the insect multiplied beyond all comprehension, each succeed- 
ing brood being arpesenss more ravenous and more destruc- 
tive than that which had gone before. In the course of a 
short time the trees, covering an aggregate space estimated at 
thirty acres, were completely stripped, and the trunks are now 
as bare of foliage as they are in the heart of winter. The 
hand of man was perfectly helpless against these pests, which 
marched forward, or rather which were eating their way on- 
ward, millions strong, and the utter desolation of this beautiful 
glen seemed to be only a question of time. At this stage a 
new adventurer appears on the scene; for it fortunately so 
happened that a wandering family of rooks flying over the 
glen at once discovered that of which they were in quest— 
viz., rations in immeasurable abundance. ey commenced 
an assault upon the caterpillars at once, and, having dined 
most heartily, they generously departed to make proclamation 
to all the rook brotherhood of the land of Goshen upon which 
they had lighted. Vpn es the nearest rookery is eight miles 
distant, an advanced guard set out from it without a moment's 
delay, and was immediately followed by the whole force of 
the rookery. By some extraordinary telegraphy, other crow 
communities picked up the tidings, and within a day or two it 
is believed that every rook within a circuit of twenty miles 
had ieee - eo ee grub sy oye Luss Glen. oan infor- 
mant, who witn the scene in the beginning of the week, 
states that the glen and the fields around it are ackened 7 


that the caterpillars have fairly met their match. 
The birds commence the assault by the earllest streak of morn- 





ing light; and, after making a copious breakfast, they retire to 
the fields for rest and digestion, returning to the feast time 


after time till darkness covers the land, and they can eat no — 


more. The rooks which live farthest from the spot have de- 
serted their ordinary homes for the time being, and have 
pitched their tents in the glen, where it is presumed they will 
remain so long as there are grubs to feed them. As it is, the 
p of the fovea 9 pa has been completely checked since 
the commenced in earnest, and it is believed that before 


long they will have exterminated these destructive insects. | pupois 


rooks are ably seconded by a corps of jackdaw auxiliaries, 
and indeed they have allies in almost every little bird that 
flies ; but the palm is given to the rook, as ng: f the most ac- 
tive, but, above all, as being the most hungry, of the assailing 
force in Glen, We commend these facts to the attention 
of those agriculturists who stigmatise the rook as a thief of 
their grain and their fruit, and who would extirpate him as a 
pest and a cumberer of the ground.—Glaagow Daily Herald. 





Harp Fare or Cuaperones.—The theory, which in for- 
mer prevailed, that mothers underwent all the fatigue of 
the o as a favour to their daughters, is now on obsolete. 
The subject has been more fully studied, and the object for 
which mothers exist is much better understood in the present 
day than it used to be in days of less enlightenment. They 
are not ornamental, nor, as a general rule, useful. It is obvious 
at first sight that they are not allowed to exist because they 
are pretty to look at. Nor do they exist for the sake of bring- 
ing up their daughters. Such a theory would be much too 

jating for the daughter to endure, and is certainly much 
too troublesome to be needlessly pressed on her by the mo- 
ther. No doubt, the use of mothers must be a profound mys- 
tery to young ladies while they are still in the akan of mas- 
ters and governesses. But directly they come out of the 
schoolroom the mystery is solved. ey ise the won- 
derful adaptation by which a use is found for all created 

even the most useless; and they see at once that the 

—y neh mothers is to _ yore ladies *. For — 
part, t no opportunity of giving a tu ect to thi 
providental ment. The mothers submit meekly and 
do as they are told. They belonged to a generation when girls 
were admired for being languishing and helpless, and were 
trained accordingly ; and they are, consequently, wholly in- 
competent to contend with the robust and athletic natures 
which the healthier taste of our age has developed in the ex- 
isting race of dates hewn So they go un ey vee. 
ever the summons is issued: and if they are fortunate enough 
to get inside, are packed in tightly-fitted rows against 
wall. There they contrive to exist in a semi-torpid condition, 
staring sleepily at the undulating mass before them, hal! 
stifled by the atmosphere and each other's crinolines, unti 
their daughters are satiated with the pleasures of that almost 
stationary embrace which in England is called a valse. Then, 
when their ordeal is over, they wearily ramble home by the 
morning's light, trying to remember where the next night's 
torture is to yaieed —Geturday Review. 


Lorp Mc erave on THe U. 8. Frac.—A 


correspondent 
at Lunenburg, N. 8., writing about the new gold mines of that 
region, relates the following incident: At the Ovens, on one 


of the pleasantest sites overlook the bay, is situated the cot- 
tage “ the Massachusetts Gold ining Com y;” 

by W. M. Miller, of Newton Centre; Mr. of Malden 
owns the crusher and valuable sites, and daily over their heads 


THE ALBION. July 19 
floats the Star Banner we love so well. The first| as the principles in which they were founded were eternal. He 
day it was a collected and ordered it down, but | was instructed 


the President to convey his yang ag with 
his Holiness, @nd to an earnest wish the Pope 
of Nova Scotia, while on a recent visit to Lunenburg, was ac- | might be successful in the accomplishment of his objects, and 
several Nova Scotians wishing his sanction in pul-|that his throne might be established. In short, it was a 
. “No!” replied lordship, “I rejoice | kind of ‘O King, live for ever’ speech. His excellency was 
to see it there. I love to see all nations respect their flag.”— | accompanied by the consul and Mr. Smith, who translated the 
Phila. Press. speech for the it of the Pope, and translated it in so libe- 
tly to delight the paternal heart. Accor- 
the President expressed a Lope that his 
Che 88. Holiness t eng all his — oe a ie 80- 
Aman vereignt ht be confirmed. ither the minister must 
raw em xe a myn se his instructions, or the presidentis bidding high 
for catholic and conservative favour, in which case he may pro- 
i ea bably stand a chance of being honoured with the title, if not of 
the ‘eldest son,’ at least of the most zealous friends of the 
church.” 
A VETERAN Miyneuean Die. de the - 
est living huntsman, bar Tom Win , senior, has ret 
from the Duke of Buccleuch’s service. This celebrated Scot- 
tish worthy was born in 1782, just one after the late Lord 
Campbell, and those who were at the last Hartrigge meet, at 
which his lordship was present, remember how the Lord 
Chancellor came out to Will on the lawn, and how the 
i great Scottish huntsman thanked the t lawyer from his 
Var A saddle for the honour he had done their mutual country, by 
T his occupation of the English woolsack. Unluckily, no photo- 
grapher was by, to “fix” that memorable handshake between 
“Plain Jock” and Will. Will's professional hunting sphere 
has known no change, although rag or thirty years-he-oc- 
casionally had a mount from his Meltonian pupils, to see a 
gallop with the Quorn. 3 
At thirteen he went to serve under his father, who was then 
groom to Colonel Hamilton, and stayed there seven years as 
message-boy and lad-groom to the Colonel; and in 1802 he 
commen his sixty years’ of hunting life as second whip to 
the Lothian Hounds, of which Mr. Baird, of New Baith, was 
the master, John King the huntsman, and Frank Collinson 
—— (father of Peter of the Cheshire) first whip. In seven years’ 
WHITE. time Frank the horn, and, = ing it _ seven _—— 
kmate move: retired in Williamson's favour. ill thus got his promotion 
rete: ged os beet - eleven years before the tt Duke of Buccleuch came of 
SoLuTION TO Propiem No. 704. age, up to which time “ The Lothian” was a subscription pack, 








ral a manner as 
ding to his v: 
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White. Black. and held it till April 22nd of this year, when he hung up his 
1. Qto Q Kt2 1. K to K 8 (a) coat and cap after as long and as honourable a service, and 
2. Qto K Kt7 | 2. K moves. under as good a master as ever fell to huntsman’s lot.—Sport- 
3. B mates accordingly. 


ing Mag., June. es 

New Beurprxes at Wrxpsor Castie.— A new building 
for the Guard at Windsor Castle is in course of construction. 
It will be in the early English ar, and extend from the Sa- 
lisbury Tower, near Henry the Eighth’s Gateway, along the 
western side of the lower foundation, to the = yo en 
and will comprise every necessary accommodation for officers 
and men. The building contains a guard-room, 74 feet by 20 
feet; at one end there is also an open corridor, 28 feet by 20 





(a) If Black play 1. K to Q B 5, White nfoves 2. B to Q B 2, and 
3. B to Kt 3, mate. 


THE CHESS FESTIVAL AND TOURNAMENT IN LONDON. 
The large room of St. James's Hall having been mpg te the 
Chess Association for the week commencing July 1, saloon 
has been the busy theatre of the mimic warfare during the whole 
of the last seven — po ponies = rer A ares a grat 
tournament e with Mr. Paulsen, an w e former was 7 
once more victorious ; so that Anderssen has now only two more | feet; and, at the opposite end, officers’ apartments are to be 
to play, one with Mr. Lowenthal, and one with Mr. Dubois. | built in the Old Garter Tower. Beneath this there is to be a 
Other interesting — <= iene were areas at | kitchen, anaes by an mptegpenne, passage with the guard- 
the same time; as, for ce, two contests between Mr. | room, fitted up for cook the so on guard. 
Mongredien and Mr. Owen, both drawn.—On Tuesday an arduous P ing by 
consultation game took in which Capt. Kennedy"and Mr. 
Lowenthal played and lost, against Messrs. Anderssen and Paul- 
sen. Am the d Soren ee of this day, it may be men- 
tioned that Mr. his Rims with Mr. Barnes.—On 
Wednesday Mr. Paulsen contended blindfold with ten expert 
players Wye oe namely—1. Sir J. Blunden ; 2, Mr. Heath- 





New Meruop or Grvinc CHLorororm.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Obstetrical Society, in London, Dr. Simpson de- 
scribed a plan of administering chloroform which he has now 
ad in to that at present in use. The present 

is to fold up a handkerchief and pour into the hollow 4 

- | quantity of and then hold it a distance from the 

Sice, 66 00 to dams of 0 heric air being inhaled along 

10, Mr. which games Mr. Paulsen won six and drew) With the vapour. The new is to lay a single layer ot 

one; the three opponents to whom he lost being Messre. Kennedy. | handkerchief over the face, and let the chloroform fall on it 

Prinsep, and P n.—Th y was the day appointed for the | 282 ad , thoes: 2 Phas Geet lew 
great tel hic contest between London an m bat owing to| drop bydrop. The advantages are these: 1. 

some incomplete ment on the other side of the channel the | danger to the patient from the small seene | applied at a 

telegraph was not avaliable, and » grest consultation game was | time. B Sees wanenate Ss were eeeeley F . 8. That 

. Anderssen, Paulsen, and | the quantity of chloroform req’ is less. Various gentle- 

Messrs. Lowenthal, Kennedy, and Boden. | men who had made trial of the plan confirmed the value ot 

After a e of about nine hours and seventy moves, the game | ;),i. process, and Dr. Young, in particular, stated that he kept 


red by the fi trio. 
“During every day of the week past some of the grand tourna-|® - + an) pea for ten hours with two ounces and a halt 


t have formed of the day’s programme at St. 
Jem Pe Hall oY se are Tue Great Lixcotnsnrre Inunpation.—The troubles of 


James's \ 
On Friday Mr. Blackburne, the famous young English blindfold | the Middle-Level Commissioners are now, it is believed, almost 
at an end, as the dam has been at last finished so as to arrest 


Petibition of power of playing without eight of the boerd and men. 
—_—— —_ e = and men. | the tidal waters; and, that effected, the repair of the banks ot 
DO SseeTes WR.GIES GS SESH, Cane aul, GUE WO CNN! Gate andl ‘ube “Grainage of the 7,000 acres of inundated 
PROGRESS OF THE GRAND TOURNAMENT. land, will soon be accomplished. The spaces between the 
1. Mr. Anderssen bas beaten Messrs. Mongredien, Barnes, Black-| Walls of the dams have been filled up, and a large bank of 
burne, Deacon, Green, Hannah, M‘Donnell, Paulsen, Robey, and | lunch has been formed against its seaward face, so as to ort 
Steinitz.—2_ Mr. ren. Messrs. Mongredien, M‘Donnell, and|tect it from the influence of the tidal waters. This bao 
Robey.—8. Mr. Blackburne, Messrs. Green, Owen, and Steinitz—| affords a broad footway across the drain, and it will be fur- 
4. Mr. Deacon, Mesers. Blackburne and Green.—5. Mr. Dubois, | ther increased. The eficiency of the work has been tried by 
_ ae ee ai Robey. = oy =o Black-| the tide, and has stood well. The water on the land will be 
. M* ell, an . r. Lowenthal, Messrs. pia: 28. 
Barnes, Green, Mongredien, and Robey.—9. Mr. M'Donnell, Mesare. | “moved by syphons.—Buslder, June 28 
Blackburne, Deacon, Green, en, Robey, and Steinitz.— 
10. Mr. Mon jen, Mr. Deacon.—11. Mr. Owen, Messrs, Anders- 
sen, Barnes. mah, Mongredien, and Robey.—12. Mr. Paulsen, 
Donnell, Owen, Robey, and Barnes.—13. Mr. Robey, 
Messrs. Blackburne and Deacon.—14. Mr. Steinitz, Messrs. Barnes 
and Hannah.—London paper, July 5. 








SramprxG Frurr.—A German journal publishes the follow- 

ing: “ At Vienna, for some time past, fruit-dealers have sold 

es, pears, apples, apricots, &c., ornamented with armorial 

s, initials, and names. The impressions of 

these things is effected in a very simple manner. A fine fruit 

is selected at the moment it is beginning to ripen—that is, to 
take a red colour—and paper, in which the designs are neat! 

cut out, is affixed. After a while the envelope is remov 
and the of the fruit which has been covered is brilliantly 
white. By this invention the producers of it may realise 


jarge sums.” 





Tae Deke Srors tax Way.—The arrangement by which 
the Duke of Buccleuch and two or three other tenants of 
Crown lands near Whitehall had contrived to turn the pro- 
posed river road (connected with the p: embankment 
of the Thames) from Westminster lace to Blackfriars 
B . from the river-side into Parliament Street as far as 
Sco! 


—_——_——~> —-—- 
d Yard—e fact which we oven a fortnight ago, CLUB RATES. ade 
very sacriti the public — at- nent! receip letters from frien: s 
tract powerful notice from the dally papers The and hie way ae tout aide Sunn nes emacs a 
other journals have this week spoken loudly. Half the work a Aryprenoneens 
is a job is put in the mere fact of publi- the Albion, and to enquire, with a heartiness w a long 
ci Rie ire led the Committee room | Ménce has tanght us to be genuine, whether there is anything they 


4 oe the interests whi 

wi jwyers and witnesses, and which have actually pre- 
vailed over a majority of the Committee, will not be easily 
subdued. Up to this hour, in spite of public clamour, the 
Duke of Buccleuch continues to monopolize the river-bank, 
and disturb the navigation of the Thames, at Richmond: he 
will monopolize the river-bank in front of Montagu House, if 
the public and their representatives in Parliament will permit 
him to do so. He has persuaded the Committee; will he be 
able to persuade the House ?—Athenawm, June 28. 


American Docrrrses at Rome.—lIn a letter from the 


can do for us, that we have resolved to ask them to aid us in form 
ing Clubs. 

If each of our country subseribers would but try to find out the 
Englishmen of his neighbourhood, and then say as much for the 
Albion as be may think its merits entitle it to, he would have 2° 
difficulty in getting three or four of them to join him in a Club, 
and thus render us a substantial service. It will be perceived, to% 
that there is a pecuniary benefit in doing so, although this w® 
know would scarcely be the main object with many of our best 
friends. 


Times t at Rome we read :—“ Among the nume- Clubs will be supplied on the following terms : ' 
rous presentations to his Holiness during the last few has Three Copies, one year, $9; and an extra Copy of the Albion, 08 
been Mr. Randall, United States’ . who no one of the Albion 


of which a List is published 
on oar first page, to getter-up of the Club. - 

Five Copies, one year, $15; and an extra Copy of the paper 

sone ; oF TWO extra Copies, or TWO Engravings, 0 











